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EDITORIAL, 

In the February number of the Nine- 
teenth Century Professor Huxley had an 
article entitled “Natural Rights and Po- 
litical Rights,” in which he attempted to 
demolish the doctrines set forth in 
“Progress and Poverty” by showing that 
Mr. George bases his theory on the 
idea that men have a natural right to 
themselves and to the product of their 
toil. Professor Huxley then proceeded 
to rehash the familiar argument by 
which a certain school of thinkers 
has sought to demonstrate that there 
are no such things as natural rights. 
Professor Huxley insists that man has 
no more natural rights than a tiger, and 
that the only natural claim .to posses- 
sion is the power to take and hold. 

If Mr. Huxley’s article proves anything, 
it is just as fatal to the American Declara- 
tion of Independence as to the doctrines 
enunciated in “Progress and Poverty.” 
If the doctrine of the natural and iualien- 
able right of mankind to the earth that 
we inhabit can be dismissed with a sneer, 
the declaration that all men are “endowed 
by their Creator with certain unaliena- 
ble rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
must go down before the learned pro- 
fessor’s snort of “Fudge!” We fail to see 
why such an assault concerns single tax 
men any more than it does any of that 
vast majority of mankind whose faith in 
human rights is based on a conviction 
that there is such a thing asa moral law 
that either represents the will of God or 
the very constitution of things. When- 
ever the objections to the doctrines enun- 
ciated in “Progress and Poverty” have 
no other foundation than the idea that 
animates Mr. Husley’s article, and when 
our only Opponents are those who insist 
on the idea that there is no sanction for 
“absolute right” outside of the uncon- 
scious acceptance by mankind of the 
accumulate experience of our race, the 
majority in favor of the single tax will 
be so overwhelming that we shall be able 
to vive it the sanction of experience, and 
thus have a right todemand Mr, Huxley's 
support. 


Whether they have thought it out for 
themselves, unconsciously inherited it, or 
gotatit by mere intuition, the mass of 
mankind certainly does believe that there 
runs through the domain of morals—that 
is, of human relations—a law as certain 
and unvaryine as any of those Jaws of 
the physical universe that science has 
brought to light. The people believe that 
the man who recognizes no higher meral 
obligation than that set forth by Professor 
Huxley iznores or defies a law that does 
not owe its existence or sanction to its 
discoverers, any more than the law of 
gravitation owes its existence to Newton, 
or that of evolution to Darwin, 
of the proper relation of men, one to 
another, and of all nen to the earth that 
they inhabit, grows clearer as the race ad- 
vances in civilization and in knowledge, 
Tn fact civilizition is but the gradual ap- 
proximation to obedience to this law, [tis 
anevolution as entirely controlled and 
directed by pre-existing law--by whonisos 


The law 


ever or whatsoever inade, not made by 
man—as the law that regulated and con- 
trolled the development of Me, ILuxley 
from an anthropoid ape; if there be any 
such law, The common experience of man- 
kind certainly supports this assumption 
more fully than it supports the theory of 


See 


ee . ! 
the origin of the human species accepted | 


by Mi. Fluxtey, in the absence of (hat ma- 
To us 
Mr. Huxley appears just as blind, because 
he does not seea thing so plain, as we 


terial witness, “the missing: link,” 


should appear credulous to him for be 
lieving in something thict 
chemic tests and appeals to faculties 


eludes his 


higher than touch and sense. Such differ- 
ences as to premises never have been aud 
never can be settled by argument, 


How can such a dispute affect the 
Whe ther the 
law of proper human relations is the un- 


question of the single tux? 


conscions codification of the accumulate 
experience of the race, or the ordinance of 
Almighty God, it is the ascertained law, 
running counter to which brings about 
misery and confusion. If experience be 
auccepted as its highest sanction, then ex- 
perience clearly demands a change in 
methods and systems that have failed to 
realize the hopes that have inspired al! 
previous efforts for bringing happiness 
and prosperity to the human race—e forts 
that ought to have succeeded if accepted 
principles are true, [f Mr. Lluxtey does not 
see this, he merely offers new evidence 
that he has devoted so much time to the 
lower animals and plants that he has 
given but slight attention to the relations 
of men. He has afforded abundant evi- 
dence of this in his recent controversy 
with Mr. Gladstone. Owing to his ignor- 
ance of political economy, a science of 
which he does not even know the termin- 
vlogy, Professor Huxley’s article in the 
February Nineteenth Century is of no ac- 
count as an-attack on the practical plan 
proposed by Henry George for remedying 
admitted wrongs, though it is a pretty 
serious blow at Professor Huxley's own 
reputation as a man of sound reasoning 
powers. 
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The truth is that Professor uxley’s 
recent performances have done a great 
deal to destroy the popular respect for 
men of science. People are beginning 
to see that a famous scientist can dis- 
play ignorance and stupidity. The rea- 
son for this is probably found in the 
tendency of the study of the physical sea- 
ences vo produce an arrogance that 
intel- 
lectual effort in any other direction. 


looks with contempt on all 


Professor Huxley, for instance, appears 
to have followed the processes of evolu- 
tion so nearly back to the germ that he 
has concluded that “the shaping potency 
behind the egg” is, after all, a somewhat 
trifling thing, which a chemist may, per- 
haps, some day capture in his laboratory 
and imprison ina pvlass jar, Mr, Huxley 
certainly feels that he so nearly “knows 
it all” that the undiscovered remainder is 
too insignificant to warrant the tremen- 
dous hypothesis of God. Inflated by the 
supposed possession of such overwheluing 
knowledge, the learned professor jaun- 
lily enters new and unfamiliar fields of 
of study and inquiry with the happy 
conviction that any doctrine or argu. 
ment, the truth of which is not imme- 
diately apparent to his great mind, is 
necessarily not: merely false, but prepos- 
terous, Wedo not know what they call 
this in Mogland, but our American apti- 
tude for slang has long ago viven us a 
term describing Professor Jluxley’s cone 
dition, and the vulgareall it “The Dig 
Head,” 


pote ee 





In the March number of the Nine- 
teenth Century Professor Huxley again 
wrestles with Mr, George in an article 
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entitled “Capital—The Mother of Labor” 
We present elsewhere a careful abstract 
of thearticle, and we hope thet every 
reader of Tuk STANDARD will study it 
carefully, and that all who can do so 
willobtain the magazine and read the 
whole article. The Nineteenth Century 
is republished in) this country by the 
Leonard Scott publishing company at 29 
Park row, New York, and single copies 
may be had for forty cents. We know 
of no entertainment that any single tax 
club could offer its members equal to that 
which the reading aloud of this article 
would alfurd, 


Before attempting to consider Profes- 
sor ELuxley’s astonishing performance, it 
may be well to recall the character and 
object of the book that he attacks. 
“Progress and Poverty” is) an ipquiry 
into the causes of w condition of affairs 
that no sane man disputes, Seeing the 
productive 
power of the human race for the satis- 


cnormous increase of the 


faction of its natural and acquired wants, 
Mr. George secks to tind out why it is 
that poverty persists in the midst of 
abundance, or the ability to procure 
abundance, for all. Hie naturally took 
universally known facts for granted, 
He did not deem it necessary to devote 
achapter, for instance, to proving that 
without food man, as now constituted, 
cannot exist. Neither did he attempt tu 
write a text book in which every term 
used in political economy and all the 
minutie of the szience should be dis- 
cussed, 

In prosecuting his inquiry Mr, George 
sought, so far as possible, to accept the 
current doctrines, and he made no new 
definitions, He merely sought to mahy 
existing definitions so clear that they 
should really limit and define meaning., 
and thus avoid the confusion arising 
from the use of one term in different 
Ife says (chap. 2, p. 26); “rt will 
be my effort throughout, as any term be- 


SeaSeS, 


comes Of importance, to clearly state 
What Dinean by it, and to use it in that 
* * #  T shall not 


attempt to attach arbitrary meanings to 


sense and no other, 


words, or to coin terms, even where it 
would be convenient to do so, but shall 
conform to usage as closely us possible, 
only endeavoring so to fix {he meaning 
of words that they may clearly express 
the thought.” Tlaving this intent, and 
never losing sight of it, Mr. George pro- 
ceeded to consult the best authorities in 
political economy as to the sense in which 
the terms Jand, labor and capital should 
be used; and, having once formulated a 
definition, he Kept bis promise and used 
the word in one sense, and one sense 
only, Tle did not invent the formula 
that ‘dand, labor and capital are the 
three factors of production.” That is a 
fuct accepted by all economists, Neither 
did Mr, George, as we have said, make 
his definitions, We formulated the com- 
mon understanding among the best poe 
litical economists when he said that “the 
term land necessarily includes, not 
merely the surface of the earth, as dis- 
tinguished from water and the air, but 
the whole material universe outside of 
man himself, * * * The term laud 
eniuraces, in short, all natural materials, 
forces and opportunities, and, therefore, 
nothing that is freely supplied by nuture 
can be properly classed as capital,” 

flein Dke manner detined labor as ioe 
cluding “all human exertion; and hence 
human powers, whether natural or ac- 
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quired, can never properly be classed as | he did not take the trouble to read that 
book attacking it,  Tfis 
contention is merely one as to words, He 
picks aw foolish quarrel with 
economic definitions of 
their economic meaning differs from the 
meaning of the same words In common 
Ile thinks he is fightiny Henry 
























































capital.’ before chief 

When he vame lo define capital, he 
quoted Adam Smith's original delinition, 
and in the main aceepted it, as corrected 
and modified by McCulloch, Ricardo, Mill 
ind others, and thereupon declured that 


“such articles of wealth as in themselves, 


auecepted 
terms, becwuse 


speech, 


in their uses or in their products, are yet } George when he is assailing all po- 
to be exchanved, ave capital; such articles | litical economists of reputation, from 
of wealth as are in the hands of the con- | Adam Smith down. He constantly 
sumer are not capital. Tlence, if wede- | uses und plays upon the word 
line capital as wealth in course of ex- | “production” and with as litle un- 
change, understanding exchange to in- | derstanding of its only possible ceo- 
clude, not merely the passing from hand | nomic meaning as a Digger Indian, It is 


to hand, but also such transmutations as | so with every other term, He opens his 
article with an allusion to the first deep 
drawn breath of w new-born infant and 
speaks of the nervous power or ‘work 
stulf” with which it starts life as derived 
from: its mother, and then goes on to 
speak of this and of the sustenance it de- 
vives from its mother’s milk as ‘vital 
capital” which later on the grown man, 
if a savage, must draw from roots, seeds, 
plantsand various kinds of animals. From 
what other sources, if any, the civilized 


occur when the veproductive or trans- 
forming powers of nature ure utilized for 
the increase of wealth, we shall, D think, 
comprehend all things that the general 
idea of capital properly includes, and shut 
out all it does not.” Now, toa scientist, 
like Mr. Huxley, it must be apparent that 
it is not important that these delini- 
tions shall be the best possible ones, so 
long as they are closely adhered to in. the 
argument, and the terms defined are never 


used in more than one sense. Tf Mr, | man draws his “vital capital” the profes- 
Cieorge, instead of ‘and, Jabor and | sor does not think it worth while to say. If 


capital,” had used the x, yandz of alge- | it pleases Mr. Huxley to invent the word 
‘vital capital” to describe the vital ener- 
gy that the child, through its assim- 
ilative power, draws from its mother, and 
the man from food, no one need specially 
object, but if Professor Huxley imagines 
that he has stated any new truth or pre- 
sented any old truth more perspicuously, 
he is woefully mistaken, Practically he 
has, with a comical air of profound 
wisdom, in «a roundabout way, declared 
that a child has got to be born before it 
can go to work, and that it must have 
food after it is born or it will starve to 
death, That isall that his ‘vital capital” 
theory amounts to. It did not require 
either a scientist or a political economist 
toteach this. Itis a knowledge that man 
shares with the lowest order of animals 
that Professor Huxley has yet discovered, 
This part of his foolish article has no 
more to do with the economic question 
as to whether labor is paid out of capital, 
or out of its own produce, than it has to 
do with the influence of the moon on the 
tides, 


bra, his argument would have been as 
sound, though less intelligible to the 
mass Of readers, It was manifestly with 
this thought in his mind that Mr. George 
suid, “nor is the definition of capital I 
have suggested of any importance; and 
Professor Huxley violates courtesy and 
the rules of honorakie controversy when 
he tears the sentence Just quoted from its 
context, and uses it to create an impres- 
sion that Mr. George uttached no im- 
yortance to an essential step in the train 
of reasoning by which he reached his con- 
clusions, | 


It must also be borne in mind that the 
specific object of Mr. George’s inquiry 
was to ascertain why the men who work 
and assist laryely in production obtain so 
small a share of the values that they pro- 
duce. Though we do not remember that 
he defines the term production in sc 
many words, the whole «argument of 
“Progress and loverty” indicates thal it 
can be defined as the process by which 
men obtain the things that satisfy their 
desires. Men do not make things for the 
sake of making them; but in order that 
they may have such things for their own 
use or to exchange for other things that 
they desire. Men work in order that 
their desires muy be gritified, and where 
the demands for a mere animal existence 


Hear the learned professor again on 
“production.” The savage does not, he 
declares, contribute to the production of 
what he gets. His labor is devoted to 
destruction. The same is true of the less 
savage Esquimaux, “They may expend 
more labor and skill; but it is spent in 
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went up to White Hall, Putnam, Ticon- 
deroga and other points, speedily discov- 
ered that the shores of Cake Champlain 
belony to private parties, and they have 
to pay roundly for level storage ground 
wod for access to the only crop we have 
found it profitable to raise on water in 
this country, 
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tions, in absolutely blissful ignorance of 
the fact Ghat this difference in the amount 
of labor required is one that flnds exact. 
expression land If he had 
formed even the faintest conception of 
the argument he is attempting to com- 
bat, he would have known this, and have 
seen that his attempted argument had 
been anticipated and met, leaving him 
in this, as in all other cases, uo other 
controversy than a quarrel with a delini- 
tion, 














































in values, 


Of course this argument is unneces 
sary, because the term land, in political 
economy, includes water; bul it is  per- 
haps of some value as showing how 
utterly unimportant is such a distinction 


When it comes to land Professor Hux- 
CUMes 10.10 ° as Professor Huxley attempts to draw. 


ley is simply grotesque. Ife has evidently 
never even heard of any politico-economi- 
cal definition of the term, and he flatly 
refuses fo call anything land that cannot 
be plowed or hoed. For instance, he 
seenis to have got itinto his head that 
Mr. George speaks of the soil as ‘a pro- 
ducer,” whereas Mr. George has always 
insisted that land is the passive factor in 
production, the real producer being, as 
Adam Smith also declares, Jabor, whether 
aided by capital or not. Mr. Huxley then 
goes on to insist that ‘the statement 
that land, in the sense of cultivable soil, 
is a producer, or even one of the essen- 
tials of economic production, is anything 
but accurate.” He thus attempts to prove 
this statement: ‘“‘The process of water 
culture, in which a plant is not planted on 
any soil, but is merely supported in water 
containing in solution the mineral in- 
gredieuts essential to that plant, is now 
thoroughly understood.”” [fow absolutely 
petty thisis! Even if the experiment 
were successful, what of it? In what 
political economy, unless it be that of 
some of the physiocrats, did Mr. Huxley 
ever find the term “land” so limited as to 
include only cultivable soii? Does com- 
mon speech, or any known dictionary, 
warrant such a definition? What right 
has he to thus juggle with a parenthesis 
ius Order to mislead, while he pretends 
to discuss “Progress and Poverty,” a 
book which the definition of the 
term, as used by the author, is clearly 
given and invariably adhered to? What 
does his acre of fresh water rest on but 
land? How could anyone get at it but 
by traversing land? If the surrounding 
Jand were monopolized, how could any- 
one, without paying the monopolist for 
the privilege, get to the pond to plant or 
reap a water crop? What are the min- 
eral ingredients that the water holds in 
solution but earth—that is, land? The 
argument and illustration are. trifling 
and insincere—mere word juggling. He 
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It is needless, however, to multiply in 
stances. Mr. Huxley has not the slight- 
est conception of the meanings of the 
terms “land, labor and capital,” as used 
in political economy, and he apparently 
believes that Henry George invented the 
formula, and is the only man who has 
ever attempted to explain it. 

In one place the inclusion by Mr, George 
of ‘‘mineral products” in his list of exam- 
ples of wealth is cited toshow that the 
enumeration contradicts the definition 
that excludes coal, copper and clay un- 
worked, from wealth, Heapparently has 
absolutely forgotten the perfectly explicit 
definition in which Mr. George includes 
these natural resources within the term 
‘“land’—a definition that Mr. Huxley has 
no right to forget or ignore in an argu- 
ment based upon it, and in which the term 
“land” is never used in any other sense, 

In another place Mr. Huxley quotes a 
declaration by Mr. George that, while a 
fertile field or a rich vein of ore may give 
its possessor advantages eyuivalent to the 
possession of capital, ‘to class such 
things as capital would ve to put an end 
tothe distinction between land and capi- 
tal.” “Just so!’ ejaculates Mr, Huxley; 
“but the fatal truth is that these things are 
capital; and that there is really no funda- 
mental difference between land and capi- 
tal!’ Remember this is a great scientist; 
yet his method does not differ from that 
of the irate old man who, with a logic 
worthy of Mr, Huxley, shouted at his 
at 
home from college: ‘Vuur srandftather 
may have been a monkey, sir; but I want 
you to understiund that my grandfather 
was @mian.”’ There are fundamental dit- 
ferences between land and capital obvious 
to the most careless thinker. Capital may 
be increased or diminished—lund cannot. 
Capital can hide itself from the tax gath- 
erer. Land cannot, Capital, in its eco- 
nomic sense, is invariably the result of 


in 


evolutionist son, while the latter was 





ure easily gratified and the new desires 
that come with civilization have not yet 
arisen, men do very Jittle work. That is, 
as Mr. Georve says, ‘men seek to gratify 
their desires with the least exertion.” 
The object of production is the gratifica- 
tion of wants, und the older 
economists, Who made a distinction be- 
tween ‘‘useful” or productive and non- 
productive labor, regarded that exertion 
Which was directed to the procurement 
of food ana shelter us the only truly pro- 
ductive Jabor, Adam Sinith thus begins 
his introduction to the wealth of nations: 


The annual labor of every nation is the 
fund which originally supphes it with all the 
necessaries and conveniences of fife, and 
which it annually consumes, 

Further on in this same introduction he 
SiLYS: 

Among the savage nations of bunters and 
fishers, every individual who is able to work, 
is more or less employed in useful labor, and 
endeavors to provide, as well us be can, the 
hecessuries and conveuiences of life for him- 
self or such of his family or tribe as are 
wither too old, or too young, or too intirm, to 
go a hunting and lishing. 
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human 


Bearing these things in mind, jt is im- 
possible to read Professor MHuxley’s article 
without amazement at his display of 
iguorance, Tt almost seems that he had 
never heard of political economy before 
he saw Progress and Poverty,” and that 





destruction.” Passing over the 
surdity of all talk by a great scieatist of 
the “destruction” of matter, what a 
revelation we have here of Mr. Huxley’s 
ignorance of political economy! Recall 
What we have quoted above from the 
“Wealth of Nations,” where Adam Smith 
specifically describes hunting and fishing 
as production, and regards nations ex- 
isting by such means as having the 
largest proportion of their people en- 
gaged in productive labor. Read Adam 
Smith’s very first sentence declaring 
that “the annual labor of every nation is 
the fund which originally supplies it 
with all the necessaries and conveniences 
of life, which it annually consumes,” and 
see what becomes of this preposterous 
witempt to discriminate between “pro- 
ductive” labor and “destructive” labor, 
The savage consumes the products of his 
hunting and fishing, and we civilized peo- 
ple consume the greater part of all the 
products of our more complicated system 
of satisfying our wants, 

Professor Huxley is equally absurd 
When he talks of the raising of sheep 
and cattle. He admits that some lubor 
enters into the domestication, rearing 
and protection of animals, but points to 
the great dilference jn the labor and care 
required in dillferent localities and situa- 


ab- 





invents a new term, ‘‘vital capital,” and 
uses it to thimble-rig with when discus- 
sing capital in its economic sense. He 
protests against an economic definition 
of the term land that differs from the 
meaning of the word in common speech, 
and then attempts to limit the meaning 
of the term, himself, when using it for 
one of his trick performances, 

By way of further illustrating his ig- 
norauce of the meaning of the word land, 
Professor Huxley says: 

In the arctic regions, again, land bas noth- 
ing to do with “production” in the social 


economy of the Esquimaux, who live on seals 
and other marine animals. 


If the shores of the various northern 
seas along which the Esquimaux roam, 
which ordinarily Professor Huxley would 
call the Land of the Esquimaux, were 
subjected to private ownership, we should 
soon find that land would have some- 
thing to do with the social economy of 
these queer people, An illustration of 
this was given this winter along the 
sheres of Lake Champlain, The failuve 
to gather New York city’s usual ice sup- 
ply on the Hudson made ice gathering 
a great industry on these northern 
waters, The lake, of course, belongs to 
the state, and the ice is taken by whomso- 
ever may choose to cut it, but the agents 


. of the Hudson river ice companies, who 





the upplication of human labor to nat- 
ural resources, Land is the economic 
term for those natural resources, Does 
Mr. Huxley imagine that he can abolish 
these essential differences by protesting 
against them in aloud voice? Why have 
political economists used two terms if 
one would have done just as well? 





We might multiply instances of his 
ignorance and conceit in his attempt to 
deal with the land question, but the 
record of a great man’s folly becomes 
wearisome, He makes the sume des- 
perate fight against the economic defini- 
tiun of wages that he does against all 
other definitions not found in the dic- 
tionary that he keeps for his private use, 
Ile tinds, manifestly to his surprise, that 
Adam Smith declared that “the produce of 
labor constitutes the natural recompense 
or wages of labor,” and further declared 
that “in that original state of things 
wiich precedes both the appropriation of 
land and the accumulation of stock, the 
whole produce of labor belongs to the 
laborer.” Any reference to “an original 


state of things” asa basis for argument 
seews to infuriate Mr, Huxley—that, is if 
some One else makes the reference—and 
he promptly declares that “the whole 
passage exhibits the influence of the 
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French physiocrats, by whom Adam 
Smith was inspired, at their worst.” He 
then .ttempts to settle the matter by de- 
claring that it is nonsense to call any- 
thing wages other than the stipulated 
amount paid by an employer to the 
employed, Ee igneres the facc that 
the economic meaning of the term in- 
eludes the reward of labor, however ob- 
tained. If he will permit one to cite the 
Bible, even as an illustration of early 
English, he will find in the declaration 
that ‘the wages of sin is death” proof 
that the narrowing of the meaning of the 
term is a corruption, and that the broader 
economic meaning is the older. Further- 
more, Mr. Huxley, in his petty word 
mongering, does not see that if he suc- 
veeeded in his contention, he would 
merely force the political economists 
toinvent or discover a new term to de- 
scribe what they mean by wages, and 
this could in no way affect the argument. 
By way of further exhibiting his utter 
confusion of thought, Mr. Huxley insists 
that the money that constituted part of 
the employer’s capital becomes the la- 
borer’s capital as soon as it is in his 
pocket, ‘‘as he goes home” to expend it 
for food and rent or in the payment of 
his weekly bills to the grocer and baker, 
Here, again, Mr. Huxley thinks he set- 
tles a question by his simple tpse divet. 
In one part of his article be insists that 
natural resources must be capital because 
they form part of a man’s stock capable 
of yielding revenue, yet he now insists on 
calling capital money that is in the hands 
of the workman for the express purpose 
of procuring articles for consumption— 
or, as Professor Huxley would say, de- 
struction—by himself and family, with 
no possibility that it will yield a revenue 
to its possessor. 





It is probably a waste of space to fol- 
low this melancholy exhibition further. 
In his attempt to refute Mr. George’s 
declaration that wages are drawn from 
the products of labor and not from capi- 
tal, Mr. Huxley makes an exhibition of 
himself that is almost distressing. He 
utterly igaores the self-evident historical 
fact that labor preceded capital and cre- 
ated capital, in the economic sense, He 
sets up the absurd theory that labor adds 
nothing to the value of materials on 
which it is employed until the process of 
munufacture is complete, He takes up 
the case of a partly finished ship—only 
needing caulking, and says: ‘‘Suppose 
the shipbuilder’s capital to fail before the 
vessel is caulked, and he cannot find 
another shipbuilder wno cares to buy and 
tinish it: what sort of proportion does the 
value created by the labor, for which he 
has paid out of his capital, stand to that 
ot his advanees?" Again, after quoting 
w reference in “Progress and Poverty” to 
the great St. Gothard tunnel, Mr, Hux- 
ley says: 

Suppose that as the Swiss and Italian 
halves of the tunnel approached to within 
half a kilometer, that half a kilometer bad 
turned out to be composed of practically im- 
penetrable rock~would anybody have givea 
a centime for the untinished tunnel? And if 
not, how comes it that “the creation of 
Value does not depend on the fnishing of the 
product” 

Here again it becomes necessary to re- 
mind our readers that it is the great 
scientist that is talking in order to justify 
the waste of space in answering such 
silliness, Think of a scientist compelled 
lo base an argument on the practical im- 
penetrability of rock to the instruments 
af modern envineering, or on a supposi- 
tion that, so long as ships are used at 
ail, « builder who had exhausted his 


vupital would find a ship, that only needed 
caulking, to have no value beyond the 
sum that could be obtained from the sale 
at her timbers as junk, So long ts trade 
und commerce continue no sucha thing is 
possible, Jf nobody wanted a ship the 
labor would be wasted whether the ship | 
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were caulked ornot, If there existed any 
active demand for ships the uncaulked 
Ship would fetch a price that would cover 
the cost of labor on it up to that point. 


Mr. Huxley evidently knows as little of 
the processes of production as he does of 
its objects. If finishing the product is 
necessary to the creation of value, value 
is a long time in getting created, Men get 
out iron ore and coal, and they are paid 
for doing it. The man who pays them 
sells these materials for the money that 
he pays out in wages. Other men turn 
them into salable pig iron, but pig iron, 
if if yoes no further, is of no use, It is 
not finished, but it will command money 
or finished goods in exehange. So with 
every other step in the process of making 
useful articles of iron or steel. Until the 
last step, nothing is finished, yet labor 
adds to value at each stage of the process, 
and this added value is «lways conferred 
by labor before any wages are paid. It is 
so with every other manufacture. Does 
Professor Huxley consider wheat a 
finished product? On the other hand, 
does he deny that wheat has a value, and 
an easily ascertained value, measured 
either by money or its equivalent in 
finished products, long before it leaves 
the baker’s hands for what he calls ‘‘de- 
struction ?” 

Take the article throughout, and it is 
simply such an amazing exhibition of 
cecnfusion of thought, ignorance of facts, 
incapacity to comprehend 
and of overwhelming conceit as has 
rarely, if ever, been made by any man 
able to gain access to the pages of a 
reputable review. That this exhibition 
should have been made by a man famous 
the world over as one of the greatest of 
scientists is at once astounding and dis- 
tressing. It is likely to raise some pain- 
ful inquiries as to the writer’s mental 
condition, or some curious questions as to 
the amount of intelligence and mental 
training requisite to the acquisition of a 
reputation as a great scientist. In this 
way it isa remarkable article, but as an 
attack on ‘Progress and Poverty,” or a 
defense of the existing system of taxa- 
tion and land tenure, it is hardly worthy 
of respectful consideration. 


It is, as we have pointed out, a philolog- 
ical rather than an economic argument. 
If the economists had used the word pro- 
curement in place of production to de- 
scribe the process by which human wants 
are satisfied, and hud declared that the 
essential factors in procurement are (1) 
the physical universe; (2) the exertion of 
human energy, skill and ingenuity in 
utilizing physical forces and modifying 
substances; and (3) such unconsumed por- 
tion of the result of the application of 
the second to the first as can be used to 
facilitate and promote the further pro- 
curenent of things demanded by human 
desires; Professor Huxley could not, on 
the lines he has chosen, have found 


distinctions 





a single objection to the theories 
propounded in “Progress and = Pov- 
erty.” He finds, however, that the 


first of these essential fuctors is en- 
titled land, that the second is called la- 
bor and that the third is called capital, 
He declares that these are not the right 
names for these factors; that this is the 
first time he ever heard of such terms 
being applied to them; that the detini- 
tions wre not accurate according to his 
pocket dictionary—which contains blanks 
for the casual insertion of such new 
terms as “heterogenous evolution” and 
“vital capital’—and that he first dis- 
covered them in skimming through the 
pages of a book by Henry Cieorge, who 


is a radical, and therefore wrong in all 
things. Having thus reached @ conclu- 


sion he concluded to sit down on the 
whole thing, and put anead toit, The 
reault might be appropriately summed 
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up in a head line frequently found in our 
comic newspapers over the record af 
some disastrous result of ignorant over- 
conlidence-—‘Hle didn’t it 
loaded.” 


know Was 


Advocates of the single tax have no 
xuuse to lament such attacks as this by 


Professor Huxley, They merely arouse 
interest, provoke (hought and pave the 
way for wider and more thoughtful dis- 
cussion, Even when they come from those 
better equipped for such a controversy 
than this eminent biologist, they have the 
same result, Thestupid adhesion of con- 
servatism to existing institutions and 
methods never does more than check the 
march of human progress, The solemn 
denunciation of all change by pompous 
and self-opinionated professors of omni- 
science has lost all force with thinking 
people. The historian Freeman well says: 

When statesmen who pride themselves on 
acertain air of dignitied infallibility make 
light of a question or a movement, when 
they scorn it, when they snub it, when they 
cull it “sentimental,” when they rule it to be 
“beyond the range of practical politics,” we 
know, almost as certainly as we know the 
next eclipse of the moon, that the question 
will be the most practical of all questions be- 
fore long. 


This has already been proved as to the 
great question thrust on the attention of 
mankind by “Progress and Poverty.” 
The pages of the Nineteenth Century, 
and of most other serious publications in 
Englund and America, attest this, The 
emergence of Professor Huxley from his 
luboratory, to crapple with a problem of 
which he has not the faintest comprehen- 
sion, is a striking evidence that the land 
question has penetrated the remotest re- 
cesses of thought and stirred the two ex- 
tremes of society-—tor Professor Huxley 
goes to nature for his science and to the 
duke of Argyll for his politics. The latter 
once tried his hand at demolishing Henry 
George. His friend, the scientist, un- 
warned by the duke’s experience, has 
rushed to his fate. If our friends in Eny- 
land seize the opportunity: he will return 
to his laboratory a sadder but wiser man, 
and thenceforth leave political economy 
to define its terms and draw its deduc- 
tions unchallenged, 

If the New York Press is correctly in- 
formed as to the McKinley taritf bill, that 
measure is vastly worse than most per- 
sons expected itto be. The changes in 
the agricultural schedule are manifestly 
based upon an insolent confidence in the 
economic ignorance of furmers, 

The Tribune is very much disgusted 
with the action of the assembly prevent- 
ing the setting up of a printing office in 
stutes prison, with the convicts as com- 
positors. Its Albany correspondent de- 
nounces the action taken as u curious in- 
stance of the cowardice of the legislative 
committee, due to “craven fear of that 
modern political bogy—the labor union 
vote.” flow the Tribune does hate 
printers! In its wrath it has forgotten 
that itis the great champion of the ‘‘in- 
terests of American labor.” 

The Evansville Indiana Journal devotes 
more than a column of its editorial page 
to a denunciation of the single tax move- 
ment, especially dwelling on the disas- 
trous results that such a system would 
inflict on farmers, It quotes one very 
wise farmer, who, speaking of the claim 
that society confers w value on and, 
said: “Take a piece of lund near Kvins- 
ville, It cannot possibly, by any system 
of valuation, be made to produce more 
than so much, Whatever the crop may be, 
What nonsense itis to talk about society — 
increase of population—conferring, value 
on it, as farming lund, Jt is too far from 
the city to plat into lots or to use for 
imarket gardening, Therefore what has 
w large population to do with its fer- 
tility?” This is a sample of the old 


farmer's ‘‘wisdom.”" No one has ever 
claimed that a large population would 
inerease the fertility of fand, and it could 
have no effeet on the value of land sif- 
uated as that deseribed except by giving 
ita nearer market. Uf the land does not 
have this advantage, its valuc, aside fron 
improverments, would be very small, and 
the farmer owning if would find that 
when the taxes of Indiana were levied 
ondand vides alone that the more val- 


table land in and about fviausville would 


pay taxes in proportion to its value, 
while the farming land referred to would 


This 
has been explained a thousand times, but 
it 
thousands of exphunations to drive it into 


piy lower taxes than it now pitys, 


will doubtless require many more 
the heads of sueh wise farmers and edi- 
tors, 

According to the Port-au-Prince corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, the United 
States government has failed in its ambi- 
tion to passess St, Nicholas Mole as a 
coaling station, The correspondent states 
the Haytian attitude thus: 


If there is one thing that a Haytian would 
spill his precious blood for, it is to prevent 
any alien gaining possession of oue foot of 
bis beloved land. The first article in) their 
constitution declares that only Haytians 
can possess land ou the island, This articlo 
is adhered to in a most jealous manner, wud 
they would be very loath to cede any of their 
land to a foreign nation, even if she be one as 
friendly as the United States has proved ber- 
self to be. Vhey say that our country could 
have it before all others, but they don't quite 
think that even we can cet it. 


Mayti's jealousy of alien Jand) owner- 
ship is wise, whether it be directed to- 
ward governments or individuals, and 
perhaps the aspect of Haytian civiliza- 
tion would be more hopeful if the inhabi- 
tants of the island went a little deeper 
into the land question. When the Hay- 
tian blacks vid themselves of their white 
masters they unwisely retained the seeds 
of wo new slavery in’ the land system 
which had existed under the old slavery. 
If anything can rouse the Hlaytians from 
their present lethargy the institution of 
a just and natural system of land holding: 
will set them fairly on the road to pros- 
perity, 


A correspondent of the North Wales 
Guardian talks of the “unearned decre- 
ment,” and he wants to know whether 
the people who demand that the govern- 
ment shall take the increase of Jind val- 
that the 


shall reimburse those who hold land that 


ves are willing government 


has decreased in value, The mere ques- 
tion shows that the correspondent does 
notknow anything at all of the single 
tux. The single tax proposes to take for 
public use the whole, or nearly the whole, 
When the 


anoual rental value is high the tax will 


of the rental value of Tand, 


be high; when the value falls off the tax 
will fall off; when there js no such value 
there will be no tus. 

The Reform club's school for the study 
of the tari! question starts off well and 
promises to become in inportant agency 
in preparing men for the successful dise. 
cussion of the one great uational issue 
now before the American people, Such. - 
work tells, 

Mr. Lindley Vinton’s article on Pro- 
tection aud Steel 
nouncement of a tremendous fact that. 


Rails contains the an- 


cannot fail eventually to transfer the trou 
minufacture of the world tothe United 
Stutes, and to foree the iron manufact- 
urers out of the ranks of the protec- 
tionists, 


What kind of sclence does the Popular 
Science Monthly represent? Is ita fixed 
and finished science that feels no need of 
further inyestivation’ Does it: include 
political the Monthly a 
magazine Open to the discussion of con- 
troverted subjects, or is it an organ of 


science? Is 
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some fixed body of political opinion? 
These questions are naturally suggested 


by the editor's declaration, in a let; 
ter printed elsewhere, that he has 
‘never knowingly published anything 
directly favoring the doctrine of the sin- 
gle tax.” We donot deny the right of 
the proprietors to make their magazine 
an anti-single tax organ, if they so de- 
sire, but Popwar Science Monthly seems 
to be a queer name for such an organ. 
Better call it ‘The Landlord.” 





One of those present at the meeting 
calls our attention to the fact that the 
Morning Journal did give prominence to 
the great meeting of the Knights of La- 
borin behalf of ballot reform, and he 
sends clippings which demonstrate that 
the Journal should not have been in- 
cluded in the papers which THE STAND- 
ARD declared had failed to appreciate the 
importance of the demonstration. As a 
matter of fact, the Journal is more apt to 
pay attention to the movements of or- 
ganized labor than most of the daily pa- 
pers. 


re nae ee 


We call particular attention toa letter 
tothe New York Tribune demanding free 
sugar, reprinted elsewhere. It is an ad- 
mirable argument for free trade, for the 
considerations urged in Lehalf of the re- 
moval of the tariff on sugar will apply 
with equal force to the removal of every 
duty on raw materials that enter into 
American manufacture. How such an 
article ever got into the Tribune is a 
mystery, 


PARTYPHOBIA VS. PARTISANSHIP, 

The Emporia News sarcastically de- 
clared, some weeks ago, that the people 
of Kansas have “prohibition, protecticn 
and an army of saints,” and everything 
that is supposed to make people con- 
tented and satisfled with their condition 
and surroundings, and yet it says: 


S >mehow there is discontent, grumbling 
and dissatisfaction. Nota farmer comes to 
the offi:e to settle up arrears and renew bi: 
subscription but has a tale of woe to rehearse 
in the ears of the businecs manager. They 
all bave the same story. Pressed with debts. 
n pricesfor anvthing. Never saw the like 
Don’t koow what is goings to become of them 
Jvinei the farmers’ alliance in hopes that » 


- saving could be made in the purchasing of a 


few groceries and some necessaries. And so 


- the story runs—and so it appears thet in 


spite of all that our legislature and our con 
gressmen have done for us, our farming com- 
munities are more discontented and discour- 
aved, more pioched by uebts and duns, more 
bedged in by enc“oaching poverty, theughb 
surrounded by enormous crops, than at an} 
time iu their experience, 


Whether these hard conditions are due 
to the political policy Kansas has sup- 
ported the News says ‘‘makes no differ- 
ence whatever.” It is enough for it to 
know that protection has not ‘“‘put a dol- 
lar inthe pocket of a Kansas farmer,” 
while prohibition has not lightened his 
burden. “What, then 2’ it asks: 


What's to be done! Aye, there's the prob- 
lem. Evidently uct the things we have been 
doing. Achange of programme is pecessary. 
Who isto make the change? They who are 
to profit by it, the farmers of the state, and 
of all the states. As to what it will be, they 
must say, after they shull nave got together 
and considered ways and means. It is now 
their time totalk, The hour bas struck when 
they should sit down on doctrinaries and 
humbugs, aud stand up for their rights aad 
for reform. 


Why does the editor of the Emporia 
News continue to be un editor if this is 
all he has to say concerning a distressing 
condition of affairs that he describes so 
feelingly? It does matter, and matter 
tremendously whether the political policy 
that the people of Kansus have persisted 
in supporting is responsible in whole or 
in part for the wretched condition in 
which they find themselves, It is the 


business of the editor of the News to 


atudy tuis question and not to attempt to 
shunt it off on a lotof farmers, who will 
probably bring to its consideration pre- 
judiced and uninformed minds and merely 
muddie things more, This, however, 
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is the fashion of a large body of people 
who seem to imagine that political ques- 
tions can be solved by other than poltti- 
cal methods. 

The Saturday Globe of this city, which 
would be an almost perfect democratic 
paper if it could rid itself of an unreason- 
ing partisanship, recently took the Jour- 
nalof the Knights of Labor to task for 
deviariag, in effect, that there is practi- 
cally no difference of principle or senti- 
ment between the two great political par- 
ties, but that both are simply struggling 
lixe hungry swine for access to the “swill 
trough of office and patronage.” This 
really shocks the Globe, and it indignant- 


ly asks the Journal if it conceives ‘that 


Mr. Cleveland was merely squealiug for 
‘swill’ when, in possession of the presi- 
dential office, and knowing that he had 
only to glide on, selttshly acquiescing in 
the continuation of notorious abuses to 
be re-elected, he nevertheless, against 
advice and remonstrance, sat down and 
penned the immortal message of *87 de- 
manding the liberation of our industries 
and of our industrial classes from the 
grinding system of federalist monopoly 


taxes?’ The Globe continues: 


Toe Journal has no right to mislead its 
constituency, already too long misled, by 
such inconsiderate disquisition as this. The 
emphatic declaration for free trade at At- 
lanta—the single tax resolution being nothing 
else than that—shows that the Knights of 
Labor are doing some pretty decided think- 
iag on their owa part, and that they are not 
disposed to trifle with the questions of the 
dav, or to be trifled with in regard to them. 


We cannot fully share the hot indigna- 
tion with which the Globe resents the 
Journal’s uncomplimentary comparison. 
The Journal is published in Philadelphia, 
and considering the performances of the 
so-called “democrats” of that city at the 
last state election we think its compar- 
ison will pass so long as no protest is 
entered on behalf of the other party in- 
volved, There are democrats and dem- 
ocrats. There are democrats who join 
the Globe in applauding the courage and 
devotion of Grover Cleveland, but the 
men against whose “advice and remon- 
strance” Mr. Cleveland acted still call 
themselves democrats, as does also one 
David B. Hill, who defeated Mr. Cieve- 
land and was rewarded with re-election 
by tne votes of a majority of those call. 
ing themselves democrats in this state, 
aided by some fifty or sixty thousand 
republicans, whose votes were given to 
Hill, according to the New York Tribune's 
brazen confession, in return for votes for 
Harrison for President. 

Nevertheless, the Globe isin the main 
right. Thearticle in the Journal of the 
Knights of Labor reflected a sort of party- 
phobia which many men pride them- 
selves on showing, and which is at times 
as effectual a bar to rational and neces- 
sary political action as the most sense- 
less partisanship can be. The Kansas 
farmer and the Philadelphia Knight of 
Labor, in their disposition to “rise su- 
perior to parties” and to ignore the ef- 
fects of party policies in bringing about 
conditions against which they protest, 
display folly instead of wisdom. No po- 
litical party was ever immaculate in the 
eyes of those who really knew it. All 
political parties are, however, composed 
of men who, to quote Senator Walthall 
of Mississippi, ‘are very like folks.” 
Political parties are differentiated, not by 
the character of the men composing them, 
but by their progress and tendencies, 
There are but two of them, and in the 
long run there never are more than two 
that amount to anything. One of them 
at present demands a continuance of the 
fiscal policy that is responsible for the 
existing conditions, The other attacks 
and opposes that policy, Which shall 
triumph? 

That is the only practical question that 
the people of this country can decide by 
their votes for the next few years, Those 
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who are satisfied with existing conditions 
can, by voting the republican ticket, vote 
for the continuance of the tariff policy 
of that party. Those who are not satis- 
fied can, without becoming democrats or 
surrendering their opinions, vote for a 
change by voting the democratic ticket, 
and in no other way can they do any- 
thing to affect achange. Those who are 
uninformed or indifferent can play bise 
ball, go to Europe or organize a ‘‘farm- 
ers’” ora “laborers’,” or some other kind 
of third party, and play at politics for 
their own amusement or gratification, 
Any of these courses may prove pleasant 
or profitable, but none of them will have 
anything whatever to do with settling 
the great problem that the American 
people are now facing, 

THE FUTURE OF CRGANIZED LABOR. 

In the next issue of THE STANDARD will 
appear the first of a series of three articles 
on “The Future of Organized Labor,” by 
Mr. James Bartley of Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Mr. Bartley is an earnest and enthusiastic 
friend of labor organization. He thinks 
that he has discovered wherein the meth- 
ods adopted by bodies of workmen for en- 
forcing their demands have failed, and 
now he proposes a new plan of opera- 
tions. 

We have no doubt whatever that Mr. 
Bartley is right in his declaration that the 
great labor movement of a few years ago 
was of vast importance in educating 
wage earners into a knowledge of 
their rights and an appreciation of 
the wrongs inflicted upon them. 
THE STANDARD has always held that, 
so long as existing conditions are per- 
mitted to remain, the most that can be 
accomplished by labor organization is the 
amelioration of hardships. On the other 
hand, it has also insisted that so long as 
these hardships continue organization 
for their amelioration is proper and neces- 
sary. Our only controversy with any of 
the labor leaders, as such, has arisen 
through the disposition of some workmen 
to substitute mere industrial organiza- 
tion for political action, in seeking a cure 
for existing evils. 

In publishing Mr. Bartley's articles we 
do not indorse his proposal, but merely 
submit it to our readers and to friends of 
organized fabor for their consideration 
and discussion. We shall ask some of 
the best known leaders of the labor 
movement to read the articles and give 
their opinion concerning the probable 
effect of the measure urged by Mr. 
Birtley, and we also solicit brief let- 
ters from our friends on the same sub 
ject. 


“FARM, STOCK AND HOME” ONCE MORE 
Farm, Stock and Home, published at 
Minneapolis, continues to devote con- 
siderable attention to the single tax, but 
it still deprecates the policy of the single 
tax men in insisting that no other tax 
shall be Jevied except one on land values, 
It believes in taxing land values, but 
thinks that other property ought alse to 
be taxed, and it appears to doubt that the 
abolition of taxes on production will 
cheapen goods to consumers. It acknowl. 
edges that it is open to conviction, but 
saysit cannot see how the people at large 
are to be benefited by simply taxing land 
values, and exempting all other property, 
We are contident that if Farm, Stock 
and Home will study the question fur- 
ther, it will see for itself why land values 
alone should be taxed, Without going 
elaborately into the question, let us point 
out to our contemporary a few primary 
facts that it cannot but admit, lt cer- 
tainly recognizes the fact that a tax on 
products tends to restrict production and 
increase prices, Ifahigh tax were jaid 
on shoes for instance the price of shoes 
would be enhanced, and it would take 
! more of the products of a man’s labor te 
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buy a pair of shoes than it now does, 
The result would be that be would wear 
his old shoes longer, have them patched 
and half-soled more frequently, and, if 
the worst came to the worst, go barefoot. 
This is manifestly true of every other 
commodity, 














Having thought this matter out thor- 
oughly, and conceded, asit must, that tax- 
ation of products tends to decrease produc- 
tion and enhance prices, let our contempo- 
rary apply precisely the same course of rea- 
soning to the taxation of land values. If 
it will do this, it will be compelled to ac- 
knowledge that such taxation does not 
make land scarcer or dearer, but, on the 
contrary, tends to force it into the mar- 
ket and lower its purchase price, thus 
making it easier for men needing land to 
obtain it. The reason for this is that the 
total quantity of land is fixed, whereas 
there is practically no limit tothe amount 
of production resulting from human la- 
bor. If Farm, Stock and Home will 
seriously consider this essential difference 
between the tendency of taxes on land 
values and the tendency of taxes on la- 
bor products, it wil) see just why single 
tax men insist that the full application 
of their system will ultimately abolish in- 
voluntary poverty. 

Everything that exists in the shape of 
wealth is the result of theapplication of 
labor to natural resources. Men can ob- 
tain nothing whatever except from the 
storehouse of nature, The extent of 
that store can neither be increased nor 
diminished by his efforts. The store- 
house may, however, be locked up by 
private ownership, and men thereby be 
prevented from obtaining access to it, 


and thus be forced to labor for inad-. 


equate reward or denied the opportunity 
to labor at all, It is this closing up of 
natural resources that throws men cut 
of work and causes them to compete one 
with another for the opportunity to pro- 
duce, thus forcing down wages and mak- 
ing tramps, while it enables a small class 
of men, through tnueir monopoly of nat- 
ural resources and t' eir power of exact- 
ing tribute from workers for the privi- 
lege of access to them, to accumulate 
vast wealth without any labor on their 
own part. 

Now, these possessors of natural re- 
sources, all of which are included in the 
term land as used by political economists, 
exact from those who seek to use them 
all that they can compel such users to 
pay; and they are enabled 10 exact a 
higher price than they would otherwise 
be able to obtain through the very fact 
that they hold, on speculation, large 
quantities of land in absolute idleness, 
to which men desiring to use it cannot 
obtain access, The first effect of the 
transfer of all taxation to land values 
would be to render it difficult or impossi- 
ble for such persons to hold land out of 
use. Tier own interests would compel 
them toscek to get rid of it, and men 
perreeny willing to pay the tax would 
hii obtain access to it without the pay- 
ment of any purchase price, Whether 
this would be immediately the case or 
nol, itauust be clear to our contempo- 
ravy that the tendency of such a system 
would be at least to greatly reduce the 
price charged by present owners for al- 
lowing people, anxious to improve such 
opportunities, to obtain permanent pos- 
session of them, This fact, if once 
clearly comprehended, will show our 
contemporary that the tax on land val- 
ves Cunnot be transferred as taxes on 
commodities are, 

It is, of course, true that the user of 
land must pay the tax on it, What 
Farm, Stock and Home forgets is that 
he now pays such tax, but he pays it to 
the landiord either in the shape of pur- 
chase money (generally involving the 
continuous payment of interest) or as 
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direct rent, Under the system that we 
propose he will pay this to the govern- 
ment, or his landlord will pay it to the 
government, if the landlord shall still 
exist, and all other taxation wi:l be abol- 
ished, thus enabling every user of land 
to retain a much larger proportion of his 
net product, 

It is the landlicrd, as such, who must 
pay the tax on land values and he cannot 
transfer it to the tenant. Of course, if 
the owner and the user are one this may, 
at first glance, seem to olfer no relief, 
and it certainly will offer no relief if the 
expectation of the holder is simply to cul- 
tivate land in such fashion as to afford 
him a living, looking to its increase in 
value for his prospective profits. Such a 
holder of land is essentially a landlord in 
interest, and the single tax will not bene- 
fit him in that capacity, but as a user it 
will give him every encouragement ta 
increase the productivity of his land and 
enlarge his improvements without a fear 
that he will thereby increase his taxes; 
hence it will tend to destroy the specula 
tive spirit, even among users of land, and 
gradually eliminate the whole landlord 


class that now stands between the pro- 


ducer and access to natural opportunities, 
We hope our contemporary will consider 
these suggestions carefully and point out 
wherein they fail to meet the doubts sug- 
rested in i's article entitled “The Fruits 
of Single Tax,” 





LAISSEZ FAIRE, 

Mr. David A, Wells has lately pub- 
lished a work on “Recent Economic 
Changes,” which is remarkable chiefly 
for its studied avoidance of the part 
played by Jand as a factor of production; 
carried so far that nowhere within its 
pages can be found a hint that any por- 
tion of the produce goes toward the cre- 
ation of economic rent. That a man 
should be less ready to accept new ideas 
atsixty odd years of age than he was 
when a quarterof a century younger, is 
not an uncommon phenomenon; and so 
we should not be surprised, but only re- 
gret, that Mer, Wells strould be less ready 
to learn from others how men may be 
secured in their right of industrial free- 
dom, for the attainment of which he 
hopes, than he was to liberate himself by 
hisown thinking and observation from 
the superstition that natural — pros- 
perity can be ensured by  govern- 
mental interference, So far he traveled 
the road of freedom, but like many 
another good man, his ideas had become 
soseton the name of freedoin that he 
lost its essence, The sign posts that led 
him along that road had all been in-: 
scribed “Let industry alone to work out 
its own salvation;” and when in the 
midst of the road he found an artificial 
obstruction—the power of land monopoly 
—the legend on those sign posts had not 
taught him that the way must be cleared 
if its spirit were to be followed. The 
dogma of doing nothing, which had be- 
come greater than the faith of true nop- 
interference with natural law, forbade 
removal of the obstruction; and so the 
disciples of this creed must needs deny 
its existence and follow the roud aside, 


with vehement assertions that they are 


still marching ia their old direction. 
This has been the creed to which Mr, 
Wells has pinned his faith in the past, 
and a newer one finds him with a mental 
anatomy so set and fixed that it is no 
longer ready to receive fresh impressions 
as it was when he abandoned the advo- 
cacy of a protective tariff to urge the es- 
tublishmentof commercial freedom, We 
can hardly expret him to go a step 
further with us now, and work for an ex- 
tension of this freedom through the 
single tax, but we have a right to look 
for recognition by any one who has so 
long studied palitical economy of the 
universally accepted law of economic 
rent. And of this there is not one trace 
in the most ambitious work waich be vas 
yot praducad; portaps becuase its fds: 
gion would ba fatal to the groteuque 
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Alkinsonian gospel by which so strong a 
mind appears to have become bewitched, 


As w collection of curios, the book is 
interesting; arecord of patient grubbing 
for unrelated facts, rendered valueless 
for practical deductions by the failure to 
link them together in accordance with 
the laws to which they owe their occur- 
rence, and by which their effects are 
modified. He tells us, for example, of the 
enormous saving in productive power ac- 
complished by such agencies as the Suez 
canal, the discovery of natural gas and 
the modern railroad system, and cites 
manifold instances of like economies, 
such as are produced by improvement in 
manufacturing processes. He recognizes 
that the expansion of trade which theo- 
retically should have followed these ad- 
venees in civilization, actually has fol- 
lo. them—that although profits every- 
who ce have so diminished as to ap- 
parently discourage the production of 
wealth, more and more wealth is every 
year being produced and exchanged. 
Yet, as he is not wholly blinded to facts 
by Mr, Edwara Atkinson's figures, to 
which he so often acknowledges indebt- 
edness for manv of his own con- 
clusions, Mr. Wells admits” that 
these yearsof unparalleled progress have 
likewise been years of unexampled de- 
pression, and narrowly escapes falling 
into the “overproduction” labyrinth—of 
accounting for the paradoxical state of 
things by the insane theory that mankind 
suffers increasingly from pauperism and 
commercial disaster because it is pro- 
ducing more wealth than it can use. 
Some passages indicate that this vidicu- 
lous conclusion is at least latent in his 
mind; as where it is suggested that a man 
who has been in the habit of wearing one 
shirt a week “is not likely to wish to use 
seven immediately, even if he can buy 


seven for the price that ne formerly paid 


forone.” Butif it cost no more effort to 
produce seven shirts than one, it would 
make no difference to auybody if six of 
them were destroyed, or at least thrown 


away, as soon as made. Mr, Wells tells 


us how the efficiency of a man’s labor in 
pin making has been increased five 
hundred fold in a single century, 
and infers that there may be some 
derangement of economic processes by 
such development as this, But if it 
were confined to this one industry—as- 
suming men free tolaboras they will—and 
the rest of the world did not need or could 
not buy the increased number of pins, 
there would remain a surplus, it is true; 
but the pin makers would be no worse off, 
because the quantity that they could 
dispose of would still bring them as 
many comforts in exchange as before, 
and as they had expended for producing 
the larger quantity no more labor than 
had formerly been necessary for produc- 
tion of the quantity which they were still 


able to sell, they could in no way be 
sufferers. While if the increase in pro- 
ductive power were common to all em- 


ployments—ias in practice it is—the qunes- 


tion involved would be still simpler, as 


larger quantities of everything would be 


exchanged at lower money values and the 


imaginary excess that nobody is supposed 
to want would be a matter of perfect in- 
difference to everybody. 


But all this is elementary, and has been 
expounded so often that a professional 
economist, such as Mr, Wells is univer- 
sally considered to be, should not get be- 
fogged about it as he appears to have 
been. The school to which he belongs 
hias long insisted, and rightly, that im- 
provements by means of which the world 
could obtain more comforts with the same 
labor, or the same comforts with less 
labor, could not but in themselves ben- 
efit mankind, but has wrongly assured 
us, as Mr, Wells now ussures us, that the 
coincident evils which he so vividly de- 
picts in the earlier chapters of his book, 
are only “in the nature of ‘growing 
pains.’" What a feeble explanation it is 
to one who has seriously followed that 
earnest statement of the unprocedented 
depression of the last quarter century! 
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several phenomena become. We are told 
that capital is more essential to produc- 
tion than ever before, and that yet, 
although being constantly destroyed 
through many of its natural forms be- 
ing madeuseless by introduction of new 
processes, that its returns are rapidly 
diminishing. Ignoring totally the exist- 
ence of any division of products except 
that into interest and wayres, the neon 
sequitur is at once drawa that since pro- 
duction grows more effective yearly and 
capital receives a smaller percentare of 
interest, therefore wages must receive 
more; and nevertheless it is pointed out 
that the number of men at any time 
available to perform labor is steadily in- 
creasing by reason of reduced mortality 
and consequent extended duration of life. 
In other words, a smaller proportional 
supply of capital meets with lower 
rewards, and a larger supply of labor with 
higher. rewards, 

The data on which all this fine theory 
is based are as illusory as the deduc- 
tions. Lost in Mr. Atkinson's mazes of 
percentages, our autbor finds that the 
per capita consumption of most articles 
has increased, and, therefore, concludes 
that the income of the masses is increas- 
ing. A graphic way of showing him how 
little this proves might be to ask him 
whether he considers that a per capita in- 
crease in the consumption of champagne 
would indicate that the laboring classes 
or the idle classes had a larger amount 
to spend on luxuries, That the per capita 
production of wealth, and, therefore, 
necessarily the per capita consumption 
(since in. these days we do not build 
pyramids or other such ‘fixed” forms of 
capital), is increasing, no one disputes. 
The real question is, How are the result- 
ant comforts distributed? and this Mr. 
Wells’s one-sided statistics totally fail to 
show. Nor is it much more ac- 
curate to say that interest is low, 
on the strength = of 


on (he par value of railway shares, 


for the most part selling at wa discount 
and representing no real capital what- 


ever, but only the value, actual or an- 
ticipated, of public franchises, and even 
these at a gross overvaluation. Interest 
isfalling and wages are slightly rising 
all the time, but in no such ratios as Mr. 
Wells would have us believe, and not as 
the results of the causes which he sug- 
gests; but that other channel into which 
the produce of labor flows, the economic 
rent so strangely omitted by this econ- 
omist of ours, as steadily grows and 
always at the expense of both capital and 
labor—so long, at least, as natural oppor- 
tunities are treated as private property. 
Daily observation rightly teaches us what 
Mr. Wells cannot see, blinded as he is 
with this juggling of labored, but inmiper- 
fect, calculations; that it is the rich who 
wre growing richer and the poor who are 
yearly receiving a smaller proportionate 
share of the annual produce, It is strange 
to find a really scientific thinker appeal- 
ing to returns of income tax, so 
often has their utter inadequacy 
for. scientific purposes been dem- 
onstrated, and when we are shown these 
pretty pictures of how wages have risen 
even while the cost of living bas de- 
creased, we have only to point to the ad- 
mitted state of affairs in which it is daily 
harder to find employment and ask for 
explanation less contrary to facts, That ex- 
planation single tax men have no trouble 
tu find in the power which ownership 
of land confers upon some men to live 
upon the labor of others, togrant or deny 
the right to labor at ail, and not least of 
all, to diminish the number of useful 
things that the world might be enjoying 
by holding land out of use and forcing 
men to use less productive land than is 
called for by the present population and 
state of the arts, 

Mr. Wells sees part of this truth. He 
repeatedly mentions ¢he comparative 
prosperity of the British misses under 
the conditions which they enjoy ol pir. 
tial “industrial and coumercial frecdaay” 
ha particularly cites as one of the causes 
at economic disturhincea Gig atiemptled 


figures that 
show «a low average dividend rate 








5 
by tuxation upon industry, and vet—he- 
“muse Pe will not—he cannot look a little 
further and see the root of what he calls 
at the outset an ‘unprecedented dis- 
turbance and depression of trade,” in 
which prafits have disappeared and mil- 
lions have been thrown ont of employ- 
ment, even while more wealth is being 
produced every year with less expendi- 
ture of human force than ever before, 

The world is worse olf, even temporar- 
ily, becanse the Suez canal has been built 
and some of its old tools in the shape of 
sailing vessels have to be thrown aside, 
Does the farmer feel poorer as he tosses 
into the junk pile a seythe that his new 
mower has displaced? If paper bags can 
be bought cheaper than we have been 
used to making them at home have we not 
so much money or labor set free to use 
in getting something else that we want 
besides paper bags? Provided always 
that the field is left open to us wherein 
we are free to buy our goods or employ 
our labor, There is Mr. Wells's stone 
wall, at which he stops; and lest he may 
have to climb it, conveniently forgets 
that part of the standard political econ- 
omy which teaches that land is an essea- 
tial factor of production and that ity share 
of product is called rent, never even 
mentioning the latter in his book except 
in its relation to dwellings. [ven here 
he minimizes it as not of sufticient im- 
portance to be considered in his analysis 
of cost of living as compared with wages, 
seeminyly oblivicus to the fact that at 
the points where labor is most ef- 
fective in the production of wealth, 
it is house rent which eats up a 
third of the laborer’s share of the 
product. He can see that industry 
thrives best where it is freest; but that it 
would be better still to remove all its 
burdens and place them instead upon the 
privileges through which a few at once 
fatten npon and throttle the energies of 
their fellow men—that is a new dispen- 
sation--and he will not even consider it 
by «a casual mention of the economic 
axioms upon which it is based, It is as 
though one should write a book on the 
history of physiology and leave out all 
mention of Harvey’s discovery of circu- 
lation of the bloods; and with all due re- 
spect to the prominence of the author, 
and the work he fas put into it, this 
book 1s equally absurd, 

Ki. J. SHRIVER. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


AND THE ABOLITION MOVEMEN1,. 
(FOURTH PAPER.) 
“Two, only, of the twelve founders” of 
the New Eaylaund anti-slavery society 
were visible at its twenty-lifth anniver- 


sary festival—Mr. Garrison and Oliver 
Johnson, Two vounger men, late comers 


into the cause, seemed in no “festal 
mood.” TT. W. tligginson said: ‘To- 
morrow miy make this evening only 
the ‘sound of revelry by night’ before 
Waterloo,” and Theodore Parker said by 
letter, “Absunt in body, T send you a 
word as a sentiment for the festivity: 
The triumph of freedom in’ America— 
peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must,” 
This sentiment in nearly the same words 
was repeated in resolutions at the Massa- 
chusetis disunion convention held shortly 
after, A national convention of the same 
character was given up, and the work of 
the abolitionists yreatly curtailed by the 
financial panic of (857, The disunion 
sentiment—whien T. W. Higginson had 
called) the “secret of anti-slavery’—was 
rreatly developed, however, by the Dred 
Scott case and by the proyress of events 
in Kansas. In the following year that 
strugede transferred itself to the floors of 
congress, President Buchanan  recome 
mending the admission of the state with 
the LeCompton constitution, that adopted 
by the bogus legislature, and establishing 
slavery, The two houses disagreeing, a 
conference Gommittee adopted the Eng- 
lish bill which provided for the admission 
of Kansas if hee people would accept the 
LeCompton constitution with a large 
land grant, aad for the refusal of admis- 
sion antl bar population should aumber 
VH OOO lf abs teGined. Kansas promptly 
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spurned the bribe and disregarded the 
menace by more than 10,000 majority, 


In both sections the political revolu- 
tion was recognized, Jelerson Davis ‘en- 
treated Mississippi to make ready for the 
vontest and alter over its old arms,” 
Seward spoke of the “irrepressible con- 
icts? lincoln, of the house divided 
against itself, the government which 
could not endure, halfslave and half free, 
Yet the north was not united and Mar, 
Garrison pointed out the weakness of its 
position. “Now, throughont our mighty 
north, you know we have settled “one 
thing—that slavery shall not be one of 
our institutions, . 0.0. We abolished 
it because of its mbherent injustice and 
immorality; . 0. 6 notin is allowed 
to bea slaveholder here. Tellme oo. . 
why not? , . . If you say God has 
not authorized me to hold w slave here, 
then I say, he has not authorized it at 
the south. There are not. two Cods—one 
for the north and one for the south—but 
one God, and if he makes it) immoral to 
hold slaves at the north, he makes it: no 
less immoral to hold slaves at the south. 
Before you reject a single doctrine [have 
laid down vou have got to burn every 
northern stateconstitution. . . . Ido 
not wonder that the north is driven to 
the wall by the south im this controversy, 
Against such glaring contradictions, such 
a shuffling morality. the slave holder has 
the argument.” The inconsistency of the 
republican party increased as it caught 
sight of the White House, and many of 
the abolitionists were severe in) their eri- 
ticism of its leaders, including Mr, lin- 
coln. With the justice and moderation 
so conspicuously his and so generally 
denied him, Mr. Garrison judged the 
man and the party; le said: “My 
hope is in the great republican 
party, not where it stands, but 
it has materials for growth . 2. 
I say, that between the democratic and 
republican parties, under the constitution 
of the United States, in regard to slavery 
where it is now established, there is not 
a hair's breadth of difference, 2... 
Butin regard to the component parts, 
the men who make up the parties, there 
is a great difference. The republican 
party is only pro tempore . . . the 
men who compose it will, T trust, take a 
much higher position and give at last a 
firm support to the only rational, con- 
sistent and victorious doctrine in this 
conflict with the demon of slavery—‘No 
union with slave holders, zovernmentally 
or religiously?’ An event was imminent 
which ‘‘drove to its highest pitch the 
wave of anti-slavery sentiment in the 
north.” Mr. Garrison seems to have un- 
derstood it at once: “The particulars of a 
misguided, wild and apparently insane, 
though disinterested and well-intended, 
effort by insurrection to emancipate the 
slaves in Virginia, under the leadership of 
Captain Brown, alias ‘Osawatomie’ Brown, 
inay be found on our third page. Our 
views of war and bloodshed, even ia the 
best of causes, are too well known to 
need repeating here; but let no one who 
glories in the revolutionary struggle of 
1776 deny the right of the slaves to 
imitate the example of our fathers.” My, 
Garrison had met Brown at Theodore 
Parker’s, and they had “discussed peace 
and  non-resistar ce together, Brown 
quoting the Old Testament against Garri- 
son’s citations from the New;” but of his 
plans Mr. Garrison was totally ignorant, 
The republicans who were held) responsi- 
ble for the affair at Harper's Ferry, fear- 
ing that their chances of success at 
the next presidential election were 
ruined, tried to shift the vespon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of — the 
abolitionists, but the character of 
John Brown and his deed were soon gen- 
erally understoo: As Mr, Garrison said, 
“those who Knew him personally are” 
convinced ‘that he possesses a deeply 
religions nature, powerfully wrought 
upon by the trials through which he has 
passed; that he as sincerely believes him- 
self to have heen raised up by God to 
deliver the oppressed in this country, in 
the way he had chosen, as did Moses in 
relation to the deliverance of the captive 


_ Yeraelites.” Few, however, wholly agreed 
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with Mr. Garrison, ‘In recording the 
expressions of sympathy and admiration 
which are so widely felt for John Brown, 
whose doom is so swiftly approaching, 
we desire to say, once for all, that judg- 
ing him by the code of Bunker Hill, we 
think he isas deserving of high-wrought 
eulogy as any who ever wielded sword or 
buttle-ax in the cause of liberty; but we 
do not and cannot approve of any in- 
dulgence of the war spirit.’ “I ama 
non-resistant, a believer in the inviola- 
bility of human life under ail circum- 
stances, I. therefore, in the name of 
God, disarm John Brown and every slave 
of the south, But Ido not stop there; if 
I did, Ishould bea monster. Lalso dis- 
arm, in the name of God, every slave 
holder and tyrant in the world.” But all 
could see that “the sympathy and admira- 
tion now so widely felt for him, prove 
how marvelous has been the change 
effected in) public opinion during thirty 
years of mora! agitation, a change so 
ereat, indeed, that wherens ten years 
since there were thousands who could 
not endure my lightest word of rebuke of 
the south, they can now easily swallow 
John Brown whole and his rifle into the 
bargain, In firing his gun, he has merely 
told us what time of day itis. It is high 
noon, thank God !” 

The south hurried to fortify herself, 
enacted stringent laws against the free 
negroes, mobbed and expelled northern 
residents and visitors. Mr, Garrison de- 
scribed this state of things in a pamphlet 
allied “The New Reign of Terror,” 
“Thourh the end is not yet,” said he in 
the Liberator, “surely it cannot be far 
distant—for the ‘battle waxes to the 
ate,’ and all the signs of the times are 
indicating that a great revolution is at 
hand.” 

In April, 1860, the democratic party 
split at the national convention in 
Charleston, and the northern wing, ad- 
journed to Baltimore, nominated Stephen 
A. Douglass for president. The repub- 
lican party in Chicago, in May, nomi- 
nated Abraham Lincoln and elected him 
in the following November. ‘For the 
first time in our history, “said Wendell 
Phillips, ‘the slave has chosen a presi- 
dent of the United States . . . Lin- 
coln is in place, Garrison in power,” 
South Carolina seceded, and was quickly 
followed by the (rulf states. The old, 
miserable, compromising spirit swept 
over the north; in panic she again abased 
herself, in the federal legislature, in the 
peace congress, in the press, by the lips 
of the republican leaders, Anti-slavery 
meetings were mobbed by the “respecta- 
ble” classes with all the violence of 
1835. (Mr. Phillips was especially marked 
for attack.) One cowardly concession 
after another invited the south to return; 
she was left without an excuse for seces- 
sion. But her instinct taught her the 
inevitable trend of events, and her wn- 
swer to the north was the shot which 
struck Sumter. ‘‘At last,” as Mr. Gar- 
rison had said, ‘the covenant with 
death’ is aunulled and the ‘agreement 
with hell’ broken.” ‘‘The south,” wrote 
Mr. Thompson, ‘has reversed your motto, 
and has hoisted the banner of ‘No union 
with non-slave holders! Thank Cod for 
it!” 

This sayacious observer had seen that 
the election of Lincoln had placed the 
anti-slavery cause in “a new, a critical 
anda trying position.” ‘You have now,” 
said he, “to make genuine converts of those 
who have as yet been baptized only into 
the faith of non-extension, and whose zeal 
isin that direction mere white man-ism,” 
To this work the abolitionists addressed 
themselves, often discouraged by the 
temporizing attitude of the republicans; 
trying to strengthen the president’s hands 
for emancipation; pointing out the folly 
of his planus for compensation and coloni- 
zation, his bids for the border states; yet 
speaking and writing hopefully of the ul- 
timate outcome. 

To those who said, “What of your peace 
principles now?” Mr, Garrison replied, 
“The peace principles are as benelicent 
and glorious usever, . . . Ifthey had 
been long since embraced aud carried out 
by the people, neither slavery nor war 
would now be filling the land with vio- 
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lence and blood. . . . The war must. 
go on toits consummation; and among the 
salutary lessons it will teach will be the 
impossibility of oppressing the poor and 
the needy, or consenting thereto by en- 
tering into ‘a covenant with death’ with- 
out desolating judgments following in its 
train.” And in harmony with these 
sentiments, he spoke at an anti-slavery 
picnic: “Oh, Mr, President, how it de- 
lights my heart when I think that the 
worst thing we propose to do to the 
south is the very best thing that God or 
man can do! . . . Yes, we will make 
it possible for them to be a happy and 
prosperous people, as they never have 
been, and never can be, with slavery, 
We will make it possible for them to have 
free schools, and free presses, and free 
institutions, as we do at the north. We 
will make it possible for the south to be 
‘as the garden of God’ ueder the plastic 
touch of liberty, and for the nation to at- 
tain uuparalleled glory, greatness and 
renown.” 


Abolitionists were now ‘‘respectable;” 
Mr. Crarrison was gladly listened to 
and his strongest words applauded. He 
was even invited to lecture before a col- 
lege socicty! Yet the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the country was not strong 
enough in the opinion of President (in- 
coln to warrant the issue of the emanci- 
pation proclamation till January 1, 1863. 
Special preparations were made in Bos- 
ton to celebrate it. “The impressive 
watch meetings held in the colored 
churches on New Year's eve were followed 
by meetings in Tremont Temple, extend- 
ing through the day and evening, and a 
grand jubilee concert in Music Hall was 
announced for the atternoon. .. . 
The day wore on without tidings 
of its issue. . . . The painful un- 
certainty about the  president’s ac- 
tion marred the otherwise perfect en- 
joyment of the great audience until a 
gentleman announced from the floor that 
the proclamation had been issued and was 
coming over the wires. The storm of ap- 
piause which followed and relieved the 
pent up feelings of the listeners, culmin- 
ated in nine rousing cheers for Abraham 
Lincoln, followed by three more for Mr. 
Garrison, who occupied a seat in the gal- 
lery, and the concert then proceeded toits 
triumphant finish.” 

“Surpassing even this scene was that 
at the evening meeting at Tremont 
Temple, to which a copy of the procla- 
mation was brought just prior to ad- 
journment and read with startling effect 
» . « amid a wild burst of cheering 
Frederick Douglass stepped forward and 
led the multitude in singing, ‘Blow ye 
the trumpet, blow!’ with the chorus, 
never more fitting tnan then, ‘The year 
of jubilee has come!’” 


Gradually the border states emanci- 
pated their slaves, and on the last day of 
January, 1865, the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the constitution forever abolish- 
ing slavery in the United States passed 
the house of representatives, as it had 
before passed the senate. In April came 
the fall of Richmond. Mr, Garrison con- 
sidered chattel slavery extinct, and the 
ratification of the thirteenth amend- 
ment by the states merely a matter of 
form. He therefore resigned the pres- 
idency of, and his membership in, the 
American anti-slavery society at the 
wnnual meeting in May, and thenceforth 
showed his interest in the negro race by 
supporting the manifold movements in 
their behalf springing up in all parts of 
the north. The Liberator ended with 
the year, 

Here we must reluctantly separate our 
readers from Mr. Garrison, His great 
life-work done, recognized at last as a 
true prophet by his converted country- 
men, honored by a regenerated govern- 
ment, resting under a constitution no 
longer “a covenant with death and an 
ugreement with hell,” proud of a ilag 
washed clean of the blood of enslaved 
millions, hia latter days were full of in- 
teresting incident and illumined to the 
end by the clear light of his beautiful 
spirit, He died May 24, 1879, 

His children speak of bis “fortunate” 
career, a fitting term to apply to that of 
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of @ man whose every word and deed 
through along life proved the truth of 
his claim: 

My country is the world, 

My countrymen are all mankind. 


SARAH MIFFUIN GAY, 








enemy 





STEEL RAILS NEED NO PROTEC- 
TION. 

A number of manufacturers of steel 
rails have appeared before congress, and 
a numberof others have been interviewed 
in reference to the proposed reduction of 
the tariff on steel rails from $17 to $10 a 
ton. They state that such an arrange- 
ment would be fatal to the steel indus- 
tries of the United States. It seems to 
me this isas good an illustration as we 
will ever get of the determination of 
those enjoying the opportunities afforded 
by the tariff to enrich themselves at the 
public expense, to hold on to al) they 
haveas a matter of principle without 
reference to the need of the duty de- 
manded, The United States is to-day a 
larger manufacturer of rails than any 
other country, In ordinary times the 
capacity for production is equal to the 
demand. The only countries in Europe 
which can be classed as exporting coun- 
tries are England and Belgium, all the 
rest of Europe importing more steel 
rails than it exports. The condition of 
manufacturing in England and Belgium, 
therefore, only needs to be considered with 
reference to the possible effect of any re- 
duction in the tariff rate, In all of the dis- 
cussions by the steel men they attempt to 
put the daily wage as the only determin- 
ing element in the vost of production, 

The elements that are necessary to de- 
termine the comparative ability of two 
countries to compete are the cost of 
materials, the cost of labor per ton of 
product, interest and business manage- 
ment, 

The materials are ore, fuel and spiegele- 
isen. The only ores that can be used by 
the Bessemer process are those low in 
phosphorus. Of these ores England has 
a very iimited supply, and last year she 
imported about four million tons. There 
is not a sufficient supply in the kingdom 
for the demands of her steel works. She 
must, therefore, find her ores in other 
countries, and these are available to her 
in constantly diminishing quantities, and 
at rapidly increasing prices. Her largest. 
source of supply has heretofore been 
Spain. The mines from which she has 
drawn are becoming more and moreex- 
hausted, and cach year she is compelled 
to go further for her ores, and to pay 
higher prices, Our system of taxing iron 
ore has been the only assistance she has 
had in keeping these prices down by 
taking us out of the market as possible 
purchasers. The only fuel with which 
these ores cin be smelted is coke, as Eng- 
land has neither charcoal nor anthracite 
coal, But only ~ \imited portion of Eng- 
land’s coal suppi, 1s available for coking. 
Coal suitable for making coke for smelt- 
ing iron must contain no sulphur and 
must have a small amount of ash. 
The conditions for making furnace coke 
are found only in what is known as the 
Durham district, This supply has been 
drawn upon ever since England began 
smelting iron with coke, and in spite of 
the low wages paid, the cost of producing 
@ ton of coke had risen in 1880 (as given 
in the history of England’s iron manu- 
factures in the United States cen- 
sus) to #3.50 per ton. It has now risen 
to #6 perton. The better seams of coal 
have been exhausted, and to-day it is 
mined from seams not more than two 
feet in thickness, in which the miners 
work lying on their backs at a tempera- 
ture that is scarcely endurabie, and at 
such a disadvantage as to cause a very 
high cost of production. It is due to these 
conditions that we find pig iron in Eng- 
land as high to-day as in the United 
States, This is nota temporary condi- 
tion, but, being due to the failure of the 
supply of material, it is a condition which 
will be aggravated and not ameliorated, 
In the United States, on the other hand, 
the supplies of ores suitable for making 
Bessemer ateel ave practically inexhausti- 
ble, The principal obstacle heretofore 
has been the very high coat of trans- 
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portation. 


greatly reduced within the last few years, 
Tor fuel we have the best of coking coal in 


practically inexhaustible supply through- 


out the entire Allegheny range, and we 
buve the anthracite coal of the east. and 


the block coal of Indiana, which can be 


used without coking. The cost of cokein 


the United States is from $1.25 to SLT 


per ton. 
The importance of fuel cost has been 
overlooked, but when it is remembered 


that it takes a ton and asixth of coke to 


make a ton of iron, and that we have an 


advantage of nearly $6 per ton, the hope- 


lessness of English competition is plain. 


In rolling the rail from the ingot our 
natural gas is not only much cheaper 


than coal, but it saves a large amount of 
labor in the case of firing and removing 
the ashes. While the cost of labor per 
day in the United States is higher than 
in Kogland, it was the testimony of those 
who examined into the question at the 
time of taking our census that the labor 
vost of «ton of rails was no greater in 
the United States than in England, One 
of the largest iron masters in England is 
quoted as saying that with our better 
business management and more intelli- 
vent labor we are beating the Englishmen 
and turning out double the production in 
‘ails for the same sized plant. 

Ten years ago the difference in rates 
of interest gave Englishmen a very great 
advantage, This margin is rapidly dis- 
wppearing, as money can be had in New 
York city practically as cheap as in Lon- 
don. The price of steel rails in England 
to-day isas high as it is in the United 
States. Should the tariff be entirely re- 
moved, only during times of excessive 
demand would any rails be shipped from 
England to this country, and then only 
for use near the coust. The cost of trans- 
portation is ample protection for Chicago 
iron against Pittsburg, No Englishman 
san to-day lay downa rail at Chicago in 
competition with the Chicago steel 
works. Since England’s supply of ma- 
terials is limited, and her production can- 
not be largely increased except at a 
vastly increased expense, should she at- 
tempt to enter our markets to the ex- 


tent of supplying ten per cent of our de-. 


mands, it would cause the price to rise 
in England far beyond the price at which 
uils could be profitably made in this 
country. The only purpose steel men 
have in attempting the retention of the 
present duty of $17, or even of the rate 
of $10, which it is proposed to put into 
the new bill, is to enable them to in- 
crease the price up to the full cost of im- 
portation, with duty added in case the 
country should see a revival of railroad 
building such as we had in ISSO. Tt is 
not a question with them as to whether 
they shall maintain a business which will 
vive them a ten or twenty per cent profit, 
but whether they shall give up a law 
which will enable them to make a profit 
of one hundred per cent whenever the 
demand becomes sutlicient for them to 
unite and demand the last dollar that the 
law will permit. Nothing better shows 
the folly of hoping to get for the country 
ut large the benefit which is supposed to 
be derived from nourishing an infant in- 
dustry. The infant has grown to man- 
hood, but never yet have we heard it 
voluntarily offer to yield to tiiose who 
have stpported and nourished it the first 
concession, LINpDLey VInton, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Solumbus, Ohio.—Suppose the single tux 
unlimited has come into effect in the United 
States. Land has been assessed for taxa- 
tion upon its selling value, The owners of 
vacant land who have been holding it upon 
specu'ation and with no intention of using it, 
kuowing that the tax will be increased as 
each increase in value appears, and that for 
their purposes it is absolutely valueless and 
vertain to remain so, decide that they wi'l 
uot pay the tux, The owners of adjacent 
improved property seeing that considerable 
land will thus be throws upon the market and 
that the inevitable consequence must be a 
great decline in the value upon which the as- 
sessment was bused, conclude that they ilso 
will refuse to pay the tax as assessed, They 
attend the tax tale and buy their propert 
in, it it sells as low as they think it should, 
and olearly they will buy it in at fur less 
than the value upon which the assessment 
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was based. In short, the land of the United 
States is to be sold for taxes, that a fair val- 
vation upon which to assess may be 
reached. The owners of vacant lund 
who have no intention of using — it 
do not bid of course, the single tux 
preventing them from realizing any future 
profit, and those who do bid buy no more 
than they can at present use, There being 
vacant Jand all over the country, even to 
valuable city building lots, mines, and spots 
of natural fertility, [shall not attempt to say 
What prices are realized. There would cer- 
tainly be offered at such a sale an absolute 
infinity of land so far as use by the present 
population of the United States (s concerned. 
However, we will assume the sale progresses 
until it is concluded, not through lack of land 
olered but through lack of bidders, The 
men who have means take what they want. 
There are left vast areas of goud land which 
poor men desire to use, but as their desire 
signifies nothing to the various sheriffs, sales 
close. The owners of vacant land or im- 
proved jand from which no tax can be raised 
are left in legal possession with no taxes to 
pay. 

In “Progress and Poverty” it is said: “In 
form, the ownership of land would remain 
justasnow. No owner of land need be dis- 
possessed, and no restriction need be placed 
upon the amount of land wny one could bold. 
For rent, being taken by the state in taxes, 
land, no matter in whose name it stood, or in 
what parcels it was held, would be really 
common property, and every member of the 
community would participate in the ad- 
vantages of its ownership.” Will you please 
point out to me how, in a community where 
all the land is owned, though relatively little 
is used, the single tax will give men who 
have only the power to labcr access to laud 
asa matter of right? How will the sirgle 
tax free land ? H. L. McCures. 


In some colleges it is, or used to be, the 
custom to apportion rooms among students 
by competition, the student who would pay 
most into aclass fund being entitled to first 
choice of rooms for the current year, the 
student who would pay the next highest sum 
being entitled to second choice, and so on. 
Now, let us suppose a college building in 
which there are a great many more rooms 
than there are students. I[f one room be 
just as desirable as another, no room will 
command a premium, but if some rvoms are 
more desirably situated than others, there 
will be a competition for them which will 
give them a value. And if the desirableness 
of these rooms varies, the premiums will 
vary. The students will bid for choice until 
the most desirable rooms, of which there are 
enough for all, are reached; then bidding will 
stop, unless some student wants all of these 
rooms, or unless he wants so many that 
when he is supplied there will not be enough 
of such rooms left for the other students. 
[If that be the case the bidding will goon 
and all the rooms will command a premium 
except those of which there are still a 
greater supply than there are students to 
take them. No student would be left in pos- 
session of rooms or suite of rooms with no 
premium to pay, unless there were unap- 
propriated rooms equally desirable. 

Precisely so is it in the world. There are 
more locations for living and working than 
there are people to occupy them, and 
these places vary in desirableness, partly 
from natural and partly from social causes, 
Under a system of common ownership, he 
who paid the highest’ premium would take 
the most desirable place. When of the re- 
maining land there was enough for all, bid- 
ding would stop and no land but such as 
was better than that would bave value. If 
any one took more than he needed for use he 
would produce a tendency which, if intensi- 
fied by the same conduct on the purt of 
others, would result. in the extension of de- 
mand to land of lower desirableness; ana if 
this tendency were perpetuated the demund 
might extend to und include the very poorest 
land, in which event no one could get any 
land without paying a premium for it. When 
land is bought once for all and taxes on it 
are low, demand does extend very nearly to 
this point; because, since it is obvious that 
normal demand will increase with growth of 
population, and therefore that land for 
which there is now no demand and no real 
value will be in demand and have a reul 
value, land is appropriated to be held for a 
rise. But when the value of Jand is paid into 
the public treasury at frequent intervals, de- 
mand cannot reach this point. It will, in 
such case, never go much if any beyond the 
point of demund for actual and immediate 
use, 

In wu community Where the single tax pre- 
vailed, ull the land would not be owned if 
relatively little was used. 1t would not pay 
to own lund without using it, for land which 
wus not in demand for use would not be in 
demand atall. If any one chose to appro- 
priate any of it becuuse it was free, that 
would make no difference so long as any 
land equally desirable was aot appropriated; 
but. just as soon us demand extended to Ivss 
desirable jand, as it would when al) above 
was appropriated, the more desirable land, 
whether in use or not, would have value, and 
be subject to the single tax. The fact that 
this would be so would discourage the tak- 





ing up of any lund by anybody except for 
use. People are not inclined to tuke the 
trouble to appropriate things that promise 
no profit, and still less inclined to hold fast 
to them when to do so is to incur positive 
loss. The single tax will free the best un- 


used land by imposing on any one who at- 


tempts to keep it out of use a penalty, com- 


mensurate with the injury he would do. It 


would not make all land free to the oceu- 
pant, for land better than the poorest in use 


would be taxed in proportion to its su- 


periority. But if} is not desirable to make 
all land free to the oecupant; that would 


give to the occupants of better lands greater 


returus for the sume labor than the occu- 
pants of poorer lands would get, and out of 
that condition landlordism in its worst forms 


would grow. To make all land free to the 
occupant is to give to some members of the 
community the very advantages that breed 


poverty in the midst of wealth. 

Your notions of the practical operations 
of the single tax are very much confused.: 
The tax would fall on the market value of 
land as it does now, the only difference be- 
ing that it would be a much higher tax and 
that houses and a}l other products would be 
free. If an occupant refused to pay the tax 
he would be proceeded against as delinquent 
tux payers ure proceeded against now; that 
is, hts property, not merely his land, would 
be sold to pay the debt he owed to the com- 
munity. If he thought the tax too high, he 
would make his appeal to the assessors, who 
would be compelled to reduce it if it wes 
higher than the tax on other land equally 
valuable. If the land was too valuable for 
uny use to which he could put it—as for ex- 
ample, if it was in demand for city lots and 
he was a farmer—he would abandon it for 
land less valuable, though for bis purpose 
not Iess useful. If he was not using the 
land at all, but only holding it for a rise, he 
would see that the continuous high tax would 
make all hope of profit futile, and he would 
abandon it altogether rather than pay the 
taxes, 

In consequence of the abandonment of 
large areas of unused land, the owners of 
improved property would, as you seem to 
see, find it more profitable to take up the 
abandoned lands for use than to pay the 
hich tax for the land they already occupied, 
and this would bring down the value of tho 
occupied land. It is only another way of 
stating the well understood fact that the 
single tax would tend to lower the value of 
alljand. The value of all land is regulated 
by the value of the poorest in use, and if the 
single tax destroyed the value of the poor- 
est in use, as if} would, the value of better 
land would decline. But there would not 
necessarily be any moving from improved 
land te vacant abandoned land; the fact 
that such removals could be made and would 
be profitable would tend to press values 
downward just as certainly as if the re- 
movals actually took place. 

There would be no such thing as tax sales 
to ascertain values. Values would be deter- 
mined by appraisements based upon actual 
@ealings in land, and tax sales would be for 
no other purpose than to collect tuxes that 
had beer duly imposed and not paid. Nor 
would tax sales be confined to sales of the 
land; they would cover any kind of property 
which the person taxed might own, It is uot 
proposed that the single tax shall be paid by 
land. Notuxis paid by land. It must be 
paid by products of labor. The land a min 
owned would deterinine the amount of his 
tax according tu its value, but the tax would 
be paid in labor products. 

Itvis true, as you say, that under the single 
tax an infinity of land, practically, would be 
open to use free of taxes; but it is not true 
that this land would be equally desirable, 
Some of it would be very desirable, and as 
there would be Jess of that kind thau was 
wanted for use, it would be very valuable, 
Whoever got that land would have to pay 
into the public treasury what it was worth, 
Bat whoever got any of that of which there 
was more than there was upy demand fur 
would have tio tux to pay. And stupidity 
itself could uot imagine anythiug more ab- 
surd than that mere laborers could not, asa 
matter of right, get access to land of which 
there was more than there was any demand 
for. 
When sales of land stop, ‘not through lack 
of land offered, but through the lack of 
bidders,” value stops; and when value stops, 
land becomes as free as the waters of the 
ocean. The owners of such Jund would be in 
jeyal pussession, and they would bave no taxes 
to pay. Butthe reason they would bave no 
tuxes to pay would be because the land had 
no value, and the reason the land hud na 
value would be because there was plenty 
of other Jand equally desirable--that is, 
equally useful and equally «uccessible— 
which nobody owned and which uay- 
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body could appropriate, As soon as 
such land had all been appropriated, and 
users were forced upon poorer land, the 
former land would havea value and would 
yield a tax according to its value. The single - 
tux would always offer free land to the mero 
laborer and if would be the besb land that 
was out of use. But not that alone; it would 
offer to the mere laborer the very best fund of 
Which he was competent as a mere Jaborer 
to make uppropriate use, for the tux he 
would have to pay for such land would be 
paid out of the product whieh such Inud 
would vield him in exeess of the preduct of 
equal labor applied to free land. A’ farmer 
could not use a few square feet in’ Wall 
street to the udvantarve that it} could be used 
by a bunker; but the opportunities of the 
farmer and the banker would be equalized, 
and each would get the same net returns tor 
the same Jabor, if the banker were compelled 
to pay intuxes the difference between the 
value of his working place and the value of 
the farmer's working place, 
* ok Ok 

The Hon. Chauncey . Black, president of 
the democratic society of Peunsylvania sand 
of the national league of democratic clubs, 
has issued aw cireular calling on all such 
bodies to celebrate on April [8 the anniver- 
sary of Thomas Jefferson's birth. The cir- 
enlar stoutly assails the peneral policy of the 
republican party, which Mr. Black rightfully 
regards as the direct deseendant of the old 
federalist party, and specifies in particular 
the tariff measures of the present adminis- 


tration as iniquitous and undemecratic, 
* weook 


The state circuit court at St. Louis has de- 
clared unconstitutional the anti-trust law of 
Missouri. The case will be carried to a 
higher court. 

tok O# 

A Kansas City hotel clerk, who had signed 
the petition of uhe enrolment) committee, re- 
ceived shortly after acopy of THRE STANDARD, 
which he threw into the waste basket witbh- 
out reading. The contents of that basket 
always go tothe furnace room, where it is 
used for fuel; but in this case THE STANDARD 
was saved from the flames by the engineer, 
who fished it out, read it, and became inter- 
ested. He then sent it toa friend of his to 
read. Result: The engineer is now a single 
tax man and his friend is very near one. 
Moral: Lightning strikes in all sorts of 
places. 


PERSONAL 

George W. Bell of Montesano, Washingtou 
has published an open letter, in tract form, 
addressed to the lepvisluture of that state, 
asking them to keep possession of the “tide 
lands,” until such tine as the people will 
need them, and then to lease them at ua rent 
based on their value, to whoso may want to 
use them, 


H. i. Shannon of Medicine Lodge, Kan., 
noticing that the editor of the Wichita Eagle 
is interested in the labor problem, calls his 
attention to “the single tax ideus of Henry 
George,” and hopes he will study them. 


5 


Judge ©. Ff Perry of Quiney, DL, bas an 
article ina date number of the Journal of the 
Knights of Labor, in which he pcints out the 
difference between single tax men Jimited 
and uulimited, He believes with Thomas G. 
Shearman that the only just system of taxa- 
tion is a single tax on land values, exclusive 
of improvements, 


J. O'Nei of Brooklyn bas a letter in the 
Brooklyn Hagle condemning the attempts 
continually made by unserosalous Irishmen 
to keep up the revengeful ceeling 80 lone en- 
tertained aguinst England. Mr.O'Neill calls 
on all frishmen who love freland for her- 
self, und vot for her influence in American 
polities, tu imitate the exumple of Michuel 
Davitt, who, ina recent speech, said: *An- 
other great chject of the confederation is to 
promote solidarity and umted action between 
the industrial masses of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and this beciwuse the common enemy 
of HMaglishmen and trishmen is the same— 
Jundlordisia.” 

The South Water street commission mer- 
chants of Chicayo are in rebellion against 
the rents they have to pay. Their com- 
plaint is put briefly thus: “The landlord 
tukes all) the profits.’ James Muleolm, 
writing to the Chicago Herald on the mat- 
ter, says these merchants do not appear to 
understand the full foree of the declaration 
they have wade, and then points out that 
their remedy lies in the single tax. 

“FR, 2, BY" in a letter to the California 
Christian Advocate, says: “The pandora box 
opened by the single tux advocate would 
turn lose upon us ils worse than the wicked 
inuuicipal bosses we now have” Joseph 
Legvett, a well kaown citizen of San Pran- 
cisco, woswers the gentleman by saying, 
practically, that “F, D. Bo kuows uothing 
about the single tay or he would not talk so, 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY AGAIN, 

“Capitul—the Mother of Labor” is the title 
of an article by Professor Huxley in the 
Nineteenth Century for March, It 1s an at- 
tack upon the foundation principles set forth 
in “Progress and Poverty.” Professor Hux- 
fey begins by showing that the firat net of the 
new-born child isto fill its lungs with air. 
This, he declares, is an act of Jabor which 
the child could not have performed but for 
the vital capital obtained from the mother 
and stored up in the intant’s body, Here, as 
elsewhere, capital exists before Inbsr is per- 
formed, and is necessary to labor, The in- 
herited capital of vital euergy may be called 
“work stuff." The motker made good the 
expenditure by drawing ou the capital of 
food stuffs which furnished ber daily mata- 
tenance. Thus the primary act of outward 
Jabor in the series which necessarily accom- 
panies the life of man is dependent upon the 
pre-existence of a stock of material which is 
not only of use te bim, but whieh is disposed 

in such a maouer as to be utilizable with 
facility. The child is enabled to continue 
breathing by nourishment drawn directly 
from the mother's vital capital, and in- 
directly from the store in natural bodies ac- 
cessible to her. The child pays for this 
capital by the labor of suckisg, but as tke 
value of work stuff obtained in the milk is 
far greater than the value of that lubor, the 
operation involves a large profi: to the child. 
Thus the child goes on living by consuming 
the vital capital of others and bis labor is 
unproductive, says Mr. Huxley, apologizing, 
however, for the word “uaproductive ” 

Next the professor supposes the child came 
to man’s estate a wandering savage. The 
Savage gathers the natural fruits of the 
earth t> maintain his vitul functions and con- 
tributes nothing to the production of these 
fruits. Indeed much of his labor goes to 
mere destruction. It would be improper to 
call hunting roots, fruits or eggs production. 

Then Professor Huxley considers the purely 

pastoral man of Asiatic plains. He lives 
upon the milk, cheese and flesh of his sheep. 
If he have access to extensive pastures and 
is untroubled by beasts of prey or rival shep- 
herds, his pastoral functions will demand 
hardly more labor than is ncedful to furnish 
exercise conducive to bodily health. The 
shepherd is a producer in a very limited 
sense. A ram and some ewes, left to them- 
selves, wculd in a few years generate a large 
flock, and as fur as the shepherd is concerned 
their increase under his care is largely un- 
earned. If owners have no claim upcn ‘‘bet- 
terments” brought about independently of 
their own labor, the shepherd wouid have no 
claim to at least nine-tenths of the increase 
of the flocks. Tnen who has such claim! Not 
the sheep, for they merely collect and dis- 
tribute the material that goes to produce 
their growth. Ultimately we get back to 
the grass. Now, berbs and all other green 
plants stand alone among terrestrial bodies 
from the fact that under the influence of 
light they can build up out of minerals the 
substances which in the animal organism are 
used as work stuff. Piaots are thus the sole 
producers of the vital capital which is the 
antecedent of every act of Jabor. Without 
plants the protein compounds, by which alone 
asimal life can be permanently supported, 
can not be produced. The plant lends the 
capital that enables us to carry on the busi- 
ness of life. 


Professor Huxley bere declares: “The 
statement that land, in the sense of cultiva- 
ble soil, is a producer, or even one of the 
essentials of economic production, is any- 
thing but accurate. The process of water 
culture, in which a plaut is not ‘planted’ in 
any soil, but is merely supported in water 
containing in solution the mineral ingredients 
essential to that plant, is nuw thoroughly 
understood; and if it were worth while, a 
croo yielding abundant food stuffs could be 
raised on an acre of fresh water, oo less than 
on an acre of dry land. J the arctic regions, 
again, Jand hus nothing to do with ‘produc- 
tion’ in the social economy of the E.quimaux 
who lives on seals and other marine ani- 
mals.” The real producers are the miuute 
green plants which float in the arctic ocean. 

Thus, when we find set forth as an “abso- 
lute” truth the statement that the essential 
factors in economio production are land, 
cavital and labor—when this is offered as an 
axiom whence all sorts of otber important 
truths may be deduced~—it is needful to re- 
member that the assertion is true only with a 
qualification. Undoubtedly “vital capital” 
is essential; for, us we have seep, no buMaD 
work can be dune unless it exists, not even 
that internal work cf the body which is neces- 
sary tO passive lite, But, with respect to la 
bor (that is, humana labor) [ hope to have lets 
nO doubt on the reader's ining that, in regard 
to production, the importance of buman labor 
may be so stmali us tobe atmost a vaniehiog 
quantity. Moreover, it: is certain that there 
18 DO Bpprosimaion toa Ls dt pale between 
wee expeadisvure of jabur and whe productiog of 































other men he cau pay for 
of flock or farm. 
cept nothing less in wages than will make up 
to him the vital capital expended in the work 
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that vital capital whichis the foundation of all 
wealth, For, suppose that we introduce into 


our suppositious pastoral paradise beasts of 
prey and rival shephecds, the amount of 


labor thrown upon the sheep owner may in- 


crease almost indetluitely, and its imp -re- 
ance asa cundition of production may be 
enormous ¥ augmented, while the quantity 
of produce reutiins stationary. 
aw moment the unimportance of the shepherd's 
labor, uuder the circumstances frst deflaed, 
with its 1udispensability in countries in which 
the water for the sheep has to be drawn from 
deep wells, or iu which the flock has to be 
defeuded from wolves or from bumau depre- 
dators, Asto land, it bas been shown that, 
except as alfordiug mere roum aud standivg 
ground, the impurtance of land, great as it 
nav be, is secondary. 
ful for ecouomic production is the green 
plant, asthe sole producer of vital capital 
from natural inorganic bodies. 
exist Without lubor (in the ordinary sense) 
and without laud; without plants, they must 
inevitably perish. 


Compare for 


The one thiug teed- 


Men might 


The purely agricultural mau must live on 


the remains of lust year’s crop while culti- 
vating thatof this year. 
borrow of pre-existent vital capital. 
existence of man or any body of men de- 
pends on the production of 
directly or indirectly, by plants. 
ber of men that can exist a year upon agiven 
area depends on the quantity of food stulfs 
produced by such area in that time. 
most important elements in this production— 
sunshine, range of daily and uightly tem- 
perature, 
Often, though not always qualities of soil, sup- 
ply of water and the like may be alfected by 
mun’s labor, and such labor may without 
harm be called production, if the term be not 
confounded with the production of food stuffs 
by a plaat. 


That is, labor must 
The 


food stuffs, 
The num- 


The 


wind—are out of man’s reach. 


If the shepherd or farmer needs the belp of 
it in the products 
The bired person can ac- 


which he gives in exchange. These wages 


are paid out of the capital disposable after 
the wants of the owner of flick or crop have 
been satistied. There is a limit tothe number 
of persons who can be maintained out of these 
resources, 
produce an ounce of food stuff beyond the 
maximum producible by a limited number of 


“Since uno amount of labor eun 


plants, under the most fuvorable circum- 
stances, in regard to those conditions which 
are notaffected by labor, it follows that, if 
the number of men to be fed increases indefi- 
nitely, a time must come wheu some will 
have to starve. That is the essence of the 
so-called Malthusian doctrine; and it is a 
truth which, to my mind, is as plain as the 
general preposition that a quantity which 
constantly increases will, some time or other, 
exceed any greater quantity the amount of 
which is tixed.” 

Professor Huxley next turns his attention 
to a community where pastoral life, agri- 
culture and manufactures go on. He sup- 
poses three islands—one occupied by shep- 
herds, one by farmers, and a third, utterly 
barren, by mechanics. The people of the 
last island could not ex‘st for any length of 
time unless they came there provided witha 
stock of food which should be constantly re- 
plenished. But their only method of obt.in- 
ing renewal!s of the food supply must be the 
eXcharge of their manufactured products 
for the food stuffs of the other two islands. 
But the manufacturers of the barren island 
must first cbi:ain material to work on, and 
all the labor of the barren is!anders will be 
vain unless the inhabitants of the other 
island want their manufactured articles. If 
nobody will exchange anything for the man- 
ufactured articles the labor of the mechanics 
is unpr: ductive. Tne mechanic is dependent 
upon pre-existent capital up to the time his 
product is completed, and even later, until 
somebody wants the product. 

Let us suppose tbat a, the timber, and b, 
the grain and meat and needful for the 
Mian’s sustenance until he can duish a chest 
of drawers, have tc be paid for by that chest. 
Then the capital with which he starts is 
represented by a plus b, He cou'd not start 
at ail unless hea had it; day by day, he must 
destroy more or 'eys of the substance and of 
the general adaptability of a in order tu 
work it up inte the special forms needed te 
constitute the chest of drawers; and, day by 
day, he must use up at least so much of b us 
will replace his loss of vital capital by the 
work of that day, Suppose it take. the car 
penter and bis workmen ten days to saw up 
the timber, plane the beards, and to give 
them shape and size proper fur the varicus 
parts of the chest of drawers. And suppose 
that he then offers bis beap of buurds to the 
advancer of a pius b as ap equiva'enot fur the 
wood ptus ten days’ supply of vitwl capital? 
The latter will surely say: “No, [did not 
ask fur a heap of boards Lasked for a chest 
of drawers, Up to this time, sc faras 1 am 
concerned, you have done noting and are 
asmuchin my debt as ever.’ And if the 
Curpenter muintained that be hid virtually” 
Created two-thirds of a chest of drawers, iu- 
asmuch as it Would take only five days more 
to put together the pieces cf wood, und that 
the heap of beards ouybt to be aour pred as 
the equivalent of two-thirds of tus debt, Lam 
afraid the creditor wauld regard bim as litue 
better than ab impudeut swindler, * * * 
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of labor involved in the production of au 
article determines its value he thinks ab- 
surb. An Esquimaux would not give a slice 
of blubber for the most elaborate ice ma- 
chine. 


of production, or wealth in course of ex- 


of ridicule. 








Agnin, the payment of goods in a lump, 


for the cuest of drawers, comes to the sume 
thing as the payment of datly wages for the 
fifteen days that the carpenter wus occupied 
in tcauking it. 
carpenter chose to say to himself, “f have 
‘virtually’ created, by my day’s labor, a Ht- 
teenth of what [ shall get for the chest of 
drawers—therefore my waves are the produce 
of iny duy’s labor”—there is no great bari in 
such metaphorical speech, so lung 4s the poor 
man does not delude himself into the suppost- 
tien tbat it represents the exact truth. “Vir- 
tually” is upto cover more intellectual sins 
thun “charity” 
what has been said, it surely must be platn 
enough that each day’s work has involved 
the copsumption of 
tal 
timber, at the expense of mure or fess 
consumption = of 
tal, 
for the chest has been advanced is a lua, or 
is paid daily or weekly as Wages, or, wl some 
later time, as the price of wu Hutshed com- 
modity—the essential element of the trans- 
actiouv, and the only essential element, is, 
chat it must, at least, effect the replacement 
of the vilal capital consumed, Neituer boards 
nor chest of 
tar from the carpenter having produced the 
essential part of bis wages by each day’s 
labor, he bas merely wasted that labor, uu- 


if, at the end of each day, the 


dees worual deliets. After 


the carpenter's 
fashioning of 


Vi- 


capitul, and = the his 


these forms of  capi- 
Whether the a pius b to be exchanged 


drawers are eatable; and, so 


less somebody who happeus tu Want a chest 


of drawers offors to excbanve vital Capital, 
or sometbing that can procure it, equivalent 


to the amceunt cousumed ducing the process 


of manutucture. 


Profe:sor Huxley then ridicules the argu- 
ment ia ‘Progress and Poverty” directed 
toward proving that wages are the earnings 
of lubor, not the advances of capital. Hae 
assails Mr. George's detinition of wealth as 
“natural substances or products which have 
been adapted by human labor to buman use 
or gratification, their value depending upon 
the amount of labor which, upou the aver- 
age, would be required to produce things of 
like kind.” Professor Huxley tbinks a seam 
of coal cropping out ou the surface is wealth, 
while still undisturbed in the mass, quite as 
much asis a fragment brokeu off or picked 
up by some one who wishes to use it for 
making a fire. The notion that the amount 


Mr. Geurge’s definition of capitul as that 
part of wealth which is devoted to the aid 


change, does not satisfy Professor Huxley, 
and he says some unpleasant things by way 
He thinks that it is absurd to 
suppose that while the part of the farmer’s 
crop held for sce or to feed his help is capr- 
tal, that kept fur the care of his famiiy is 
not. ‘Whether the man keeps the surplus 
grain for sowing more laud, and the surplus 
cattle for occupying more pasture; whetber 
be exchanges them for other commodities, 
such as the use of the Jand (as rent), or labor 
(as wayes); or whether he feeds himself and 
his family, in no way alters their nature as 
revenue, or affects the fuct that this revenue 
ismerely disposable capital.” 

Professor Huxley aflirms that there is no 
fundamental distinction between lund and 
capital. 

Is it denied that a fertile field, a rich vein 
of ore, or a falling stream, may form part of 
a man’s stock, and that, if they do, they 
are capable of yielding revenue? Will 
not somebody pay a share of the produce in 
kind, or in money, for the privilege of culti- 
vating the tirst; royalties for that of work- 
ing the second; and a like equivaient for that 
of erecting a mill on the third? Ino what 
sense, then, are toese things less “capital” 
thao the buildings and tools which on page 
27 of “Progress and Poverty” are adm tied 
to be capital: Is it not plain that if these 
things confer ‘‘advant»ges equivalent to the 
possession of capital,” aod if the “advan- 
tage” of capital is norvbing but the yielding 
of revenue, then the denial that they are 
capital is merely a roundabout way of self- 
contradiction! 

He jiusisted that Mr. George's laborer 
gathering birds’ eggs for food is dependent 
upon existing capital, the vital force stored 
in the eggs; that Mr George's shvoemuker 
working up leather iuto shoes must depend 
upon the pre-existent capitul consumed in 
tanning and preparing the leather. Adam 
Smith’s admission that the produce of labor 
constitutes the natural recumpense of or 
wages of labor, und that belcre the seizure 
of natural oppurtunities the whole product 
went to labor, Professor Huxley dismisses 
as the result of S.nith’s thraidom to the 
pbysiocrats. 

Professor Huxley qu’ tes with disapproval 
from “Progress and Poverty” a passage de- 
sigaed to show that political economists who 
argue for the wage fund theory use “capital” 
iu 6wo senses, once as including only food, 
clothing, ete., and again as including only 
wealth employed inthe production of more 
weulth—“weulth iv the hauds of employers 
as distinguished from laborers,” The pro- 
fessor insists that the mouey carried home in 
the pockets of the Jaborer is as much capi- 
tal as when it lay in the coffers of his em: 
ployer, Jf the laborer puts a shilling a 
week, in a savings bank the diference be- 
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tween him and the most bloated of bankers 
is only one of degree. 

The Idea that the laborer creates from day 
to dav more than his wages, and thus does 
nob even temporarily lessen capital, is very 
repugdant to Professor Huxley, He insists 
that the uncompleted article is usually not 
worth the waves that have been paid for it; 
that an uncaulked ship is little better than 
worthless; that if the central kilometer of 
the St. Goi hard tunnel bud beenimpenetrable 
rock the work would have been valueless. 
Tie professor closes thus: 











i think it may be uot too much to say that, 
of all the political delusions which ure cue- 
rent in this queer world, tue very § upidest 
are those whica assume tuat labour and eupi- 
tual are necessary untagontstics; that all 
capitalis produced by labor and therefore, 
by uatural mebt, is the property cf the 
laborer; that the pussesseur of capital is a 
robber who preys on the workman uud ap- 
propriates to hianvelf that which he bus bud 
no share in produciny, 

Ou the contrary, cupitat and labor are, 
necessarily, close allies; Capital is never a 
product of bummau labor alone; it exists apart 
from burnin labor; it isthe necessary unte- 
cedent of labor, and if furnishes the mate- 
rials op Which labor is employed. ‘The only 
indispeusable form of capital—vital capital 
—canunot be produced by bunad labor. All 
that man ecaud sis to favor its fortination by 
tereal producers. There is uo iatrinsic 1e- 
lation beLWeen the amouot of labor bestuwed 
ou un article aud its value ig exchange. The 
chain of davor to the totul re-uwit of opera- 
tious wich are reaudered po sinle only by 
Capital is sunply au «t priord iniquity. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 

“Property in Laud” is the title of an article 
by Sir George Campbell, K. 0.8. 1, M. P., 
in the Fbruary issue of the Westminster 
Review. Sir George opens with the assertion 
that there is no diffizulty in makiug out that 
for the utilization of the earth some kind of 
private property in the soil is indispensable. 
S me thivgs in the succeeding paces of bis 
essay lend us to suppose thut he means here 
possession rather than property. Indeed, he 
says, only asentenece or two further on, that 
the presence of improvements upon land 
seems to necessitate the recognition of a 
“possessory” right. He affirms that what is 
called in question [s not such possessory 
right, but the right to the vuearned incre- 
ment, The expensesof the community were 
met in early tunes by arate on the land pri- 
vately held, in proportion to its extent and 
value. The present land titles of Eagland is 
the feudal title of the conquerors, not the 
old Saxon allodial title. Nativnalizers and 
reformerys do not seek to tuke away land and 
improvements, but unly to tax the unearsed 
increment. The only questions are how much 
special tax sh:uld be put om the unearned 
rent and what is to be the rate of compensa- 
tion when, in particular cases, the Jand is 
taken for pubiic purposes, Aczording to 
the “law of the lawyers,” the public bas 
no right in conimons und Open spaces; only 
the feudal lords and the commoners have, 
Most of the commons have been stolen, Sir 
George thinks that when the public has had 
the use, cr any use, of Jand from time im- 
memorial, it should not be deprived of such 
use except fur overruling public purposes. 
He denuunces the injustice «f the law of tix- 
tures by which improvements made by a 
tenant becume the laod|. rd’s property. He 
thinks the fraud by which the burdens on 
feudal Junds was shaken cff is uvt so old 
that the burdens wizhs not be reimposed 
without injustice. The present land taxes 
represent what is left of these burdens, But 
itis an absurd'y inadequate tax on the un- 
eurned reut. Uuder the pretext of localizing 
imperial revenue rates are very much re- 
lieved With some pepular applause, The re- 
sult isthat ordinarily the tax payer pays 
three halfpence in taxes for every penny 
takep off his rates white the lard owner is 
very speciaiiy relieved, The separation of 
the tax on unearved reat trom other taxes 
must be made, or inthe end “the unearued 
rent will either escape all special taxation 
or will be c-ntiscated.” 

This would be Sr George's treatment of 
agricu'tura! land, He thinksthe government 
would bardly go bevond commutation of 
modern burdens. Butin the case of urbao 
laud there must be special treatment. The 
epormous value of such land depends upoo 
the growth aud enterprise of the local com- 
munity aod upon the greed of the land specu- 
lator. He would levy on urban land not only 
the national tax such as is laid on other 
lands, but & municipal taux on ground rents, 
aud where for purperes of monoply land is 
held out of use, he would tax it on its value 
add not on its present “rent or no rent.” He 
declares, that this is done in Aicrica, though 
ibis certainly nob a general policy in this 
country, dinprovements to lands in the 
municipal area he would assess upon the 
owner, not the occupier, Somo levy on 
urbua grvugd vulue is & vronjog demand 
that must be sutisiied ia some shape He would 
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not pay monopoly rates to land holders 
whose lund is taken fer public purposes. 

Sir George seems to think that some form 
of municipal ownership of land will be neces- 
sary to the solution of the problem preseated 
by the ill housed poor of great cities, No 
workman can have a garden atthe present 
rental of suburban lund. Even in country 
towns where good land cluse by rents for £1 
and £2, land wheu required for residence is 
run up to £20, £30 or £10 an acre. 

Bir George then talks of land tenure in [re- 
land. Here dual ownership exists, the land. 
lord owning the unearned rent, the farmer 
holding pessessory right and improvements, 
He reminds his readers thut this is the nor- 
mal condition of alffuirs in Fureope and Asia. 
The unearned revt is the public fund uppro- 
priated by the state or by the assignee of the 
state, the feudal Jagheerdar, Tuat is a right 
to which no individual has any economic 
claim, and which an individual only holds by 
service grant frotn the state, or quit service, 
as in Eugland, because he bas long held it. 
S.r George deprecates seeking at vast ex- 
peuse to get rid of the dual ownership in Ire- 
land and present the unearned rent to a pew 
set of privileged Jaud owners. It is advo- 
cated, he Guclares, nol on grouuds of justice, 
but with the hupe of ridding the country of 
the agitation ab ut rence He duubts 
whether the forty-nine years’ purchase will 
prove satisfactory, and suspects that at the 
end of the period public feeling will not be 
favorable to a priviiezed Jundholding class 
of medern creation, It is net the tenants 
but the organs of the landholders who press 
for land purchase. “Domb purchase,” urges 
Sir George, ‘or if we do purchase, let us keep 
the uneurned rent as the public fuud for 
which God designed it, und don’t let us give 
it away to people who are to pay not a far- 
thing, but to get it for uutbing forty-nine 
years heace.” He thinks the dual ownersbip 
founded deep iu the nature of things, and 
that the best way to settle the Irish land 
question is to pay down a cumpsratively 
smail sum to compensate the landlords for 
giving acertuin margin of privilege to the 
tenants, and so avoid future troubles. If 
one-fourth the estimated fair rent were 
struck off the farmer might pay the rest 
with ease in all seasons. 











HE TOILS NOT, BUT TAKES ALL! 
Memphis Appedt, 

If one ina hold, unimproved, au acre of 
ground in the heart of a eitv of 100,000, every 
blow that tie remaining 99,990 peopie strike 
upon an anvil, every brick tbey vut into a 
new house in that community, every dollar 
they place in a aew enterprise, every drop 
of sweat that falls from their brows ia build- 
ing up their individual fortunes, every new- 
comer who remains to increase the popula- 
tion, make that one man just that much 
ticher. He need novexert himself a particle. 
When he bears the early morning whistles 
calling the laborers to their task he may re- 
joice, because be knows that those laborers, 
in Working for themselves and their employ- 
ers, are also working for him, though he pays 
no portion of their wages. He hulds on to 
his unimproved property because it grows 
more aod more valuabe as human effort 
around him increases. He will not relinquish 
his holding. He will not gell bis grouud that 
others nay improve it. Such w man, and 
such mea, stand ia the way of progress. It 
is io spite of them that cities grow and 
thrive. 

But they will tel you that a man may do 
what be wiil with bis own. A very good 
doctrine as a rule, but every maa owes some- 
thing tothe community in which he lives. 
He inay not muiatain a@ pbulsance on his 
premises. Why, then, should he maintato 
premises that are nuisauces to the public eye, 


~ Phat would be improved wud bee me beauty 


spots if trausferred to otber bauds? Lois aot 
for such u man tuoppose his fe'low citizeus 
in & MOVemeud Lo eubsnce tue Welfare of the 
commu ity unless he huve better argument 
toc ffer than his mere iudispusition t> con- 
tribuce tu the yeneral weifare. Memphis has 
suffered teo louz trom those who are content 
with the rise in value of the portion uf Gud’s 
bure green earth they own. It is they who 
have put the workiug-ian ut a distance from 
bis work, because Lber2 is SU Mucb UuOolen- 


-apted jaud avout that reauts have becume 


wcrue!l burdea to the pour, It is they who 
bave forced thousands tuto suburban lite, 
wuen there is ruvin for thousands withio the 
city’s preseut fimius We dave therefore 
the extravrdiuary spectacle of the relusal 
of these meu to peruut the suburbaa popula- 
tien Lu be Gcuuubed to bbe Census, (bous hl ib os 
due te them that the suburbaa population 
exists. ‘They huve forced thousands ty live 
Oulside the cily, yeb ties bold with Vise- 
like grasp their own suvurbaa possessivus, 
Tuey obj-ct to exveasiua Uecauss Uber Laxes 
may be slightly wucreased, though they wust 
be Gouscious buat if the Census repurt sbuw 
Mewpiis stagaant, the value of tueir prep- 
erty will be decreased, ‘I'he part they are 
acting is vot the part of good cilizensuip. 


THE SON OF HIS FATHER, 
Qace @ Week, 

William Lioyd Garrison is tall, and slim, 
and gray, andbald. He has amursed a cou- 
Rideratle coupetence out of woul and Is of a 
decidedly litsrury turn of mind. He bas one 
Of thuse weakly vuices su olten associated 
With extreme respoctaoil ty, Which mars the 
effect of bis public speeshes, but he bas 
plunged beadiong into the free trade mover 
tent, aud he is the son uf bis Sather, 























































‘THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 


TEACHING POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





THE REFORM CLUB TO TEACH POLITICAL SPRAK- 
ERS HOW TO DISCUSS CURRENT QUESTIONS. 
The R form club’s sechoul for the study of 

the tarilf question designed to urm its pupils 

with arguments for future campuigus, held its 
first session on Friday night last at Cooper 
unien, When EF Etlery Auderson and William 

T. Croasdale explained the purvoses of the 

schoo! to the considerable class assembled. 

Eleven more meetings will be held at the 

same place. Here are the dates, speakers and 

subjects: 
Mareh 21, Syurees of Correct Information, 

T. G. Shearman. 

March 28, Wool und the Tariff, J. De Witt 

Warner. 

Aprild, Iron and Steel, Lindley Vinton, 
April It, ‘Tin, Lead, Copper and Brass, EK. 

Etlery Anderson. 

April 18, Clothiug and Carpets, James W. 

Osborne. 

April 25, Raw Materials, E. P. Wheeler. 
May 2, Suipping, Juhu Coduwan, Gustav H. 

Schwab. 

May 9, Tariffinitsrelation to Manufactured 

Focd Preducts, Read Gorden, 

May 16, Tariff and Labor, Louis F. Post. 
May 23, TaruiY and the Farmer, Walter H. 

Page, 

Miy 30, Pretected and Uuprotected lo- 
dustries, W. T. Cruusdale. 
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CAPLAIN CUDMAN ACTIVE. 





HE OPPOSES THE SHIPPING BOUNTY BILL AND 
SUGGESIS A SUBSTITUTE. 

saptain John Codman has just returned 
from Washington, whither he went to oppose 
the pending bounty bill which Jouks to the 
payment of thirty cents per ton for every 
1,000 miles sailed by American vessels en- 
gaged inthe foreign trade. The friends of 
the bili declare that in ten years this measure 
will swell our foreign tonnage to 3,500,000 
tous, half the tonnage of Great Britain's 
mercantile fleet. Tothis Captain Codman 
replies that estimating that the ships in 
question will average five miles un hour for 
nine months in the year, the bounties to yes- 
sels aggregating 3,500.000 tons, would amount. 
to more than $34,000,000 per vear. Captain 
Codman says that Mr. Farquhar, chairman 
of the committee on merecbunt marine and 
fisheries, to which committee the bill has 
been referred, has declared that it is not a 
party meusure. From this Captain Codman 
has hopes that the iniquitous bill will be 
treated on its merits and defeated. 

Captain Codman has suggested as & substi- 
tute forthe bounty bill a measure permitting 
United States citizens to buy abroad and sail 
under our flag vessels exceeding 3 000 tons 
burden; admitting free of duty all materials 
that enter into the construction of ships, and 
providiag for moderate payment to vessels 
carrying our mails abroad. Captain Cod- 
man would pay to vessels of American con- 
struction for such service not more than the 
British government pays for like service. 

Apropos of Captain Codman’s attitude, it 
is interesting to note that the Boston execu- 
tive business association, which includes va- 
rious bodies of associated tradesmen, has 
voted in favor of free ships by a ballot of 32 
to 6. 

The report of the committee of the Pan- 
American conference on communication on 
the Atlantic, recommends that aid be given 
ove our moure lines of steam navigation be- 
tween the ports of the United Stutes and 
those of Braz.) and Rio de Ja Piata under 
the followiug conditions: 


The companies receiving government aid 
shall establish w fast) bi-rnonthly service be- 
tween the ports of the United States, Rio 
Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, and 
the vessels shall have the accommodations 
and capacity necessary for the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers, and = shall 
earry the mails. 

These steamships shall only touch at ore 
port of the intermediary countries on the 
trips to and from Baenos Ayres, but daring 
the quarantive season they shall only dis- 
charve mails and passengers aud shall not 
embark anything subject to infection. Lu 
the countries of clearance and ultunate des- 
tination they may tuach at two ports. 

The speed of the fast stenmsbips shall be at 
least sixteeu kauts per hour, and they shall 
be of nut Jess than 5,000 tons, and a time 
schedule of arrivals ut and departure from 
the ports shall be established in conformity 
with the speed required. 

The committee also recommends aiding ap 
auxihary line of freight steamships which 
shall sail twice a mouth, making oot less 
than twelve knots an hour and tcuching at 
ports of the United States una Brazil. The 
Uuited States of America and the republic of 
Brazil sal! pay one-half each of the amounts 
paid tu these vessels, taking into considera- 
tion the contract of the existing line wita 
tbe latter goverament, The coutracts shall 
lust tea years. 


_ 
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WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


THE TRUTH INADVERTANTLY ADMITTED TO THE 
COLUMNS OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
“The cull fur cheap sugur. Eifects of an 
abolition of the taril,” is the heading placed 
by the New York Tribune over the fullowing 
admirable free trade argument published in 
A recent issue of that paper: 
To the Editor of the Tribuue-Sin: With 
wuger on she free listin Kaginad, theaverege 
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consumption of 1889 was seventy pounds per 
capita, Lf the population of this ccuntry is 
65 000,000, on the samme basis we shoud bave 
consumed 4,550 000,000 pounds. Our actual 
consumption was about 3 000 000,000 p unds, 
It suear was as cheap bere usin Kugiand, 
our consumption per capita wou d be greater 
than that of Eogland. The per capita cost 
of sugar ig Kagtand on the basis of @ per 
Cupitu consumption of seventy pounds was 
$2.10, while the per capita cost here on the 
busis of a per capita consumption of fifty 
poutds was $3.50. With froe sugar, there- 
fore, the per cupita cousumption could te in- 
creased to 1162-8 pounds without increasing 
the per capita cost. Or, i other words, with 
free sugar tt wou.d not cost the consumers in 
this country a ta-thing more if they con- 
sumed 1162-3 pounds per bead than it now 
costs them to cousume fifty pounds per head, 
Por the cost of 250 potuds of sugar bere for 
afamily of five persen-, 585 1-8 pounds enn 
be purchased iu Boughind; or, i sugar is 
pluved ou the free ust here, a family of live 


aye, 


Ppersocs cua cousuine 250 pounds and tueu 


if save €1U tor other vecessaries of life as cam- 


pared with toe averayve cost of sugar in 18s). 
My state reats are all bused upon wholesale 
prices In Outh count ries. 

If the per capita consumption was 100 
pounces, the total consumption would b» 
6 500,000,000 pounds, an increase of 3,500,000, - 
UWU pounds, or 1750000 tous of Trait tor 
our railway aod shipping interests, {fF in the 
distribution of cur sugar supp Vv the averape 
haulage from tie seaboard is 600 miles, at 
ore cent per ten per intie it would add §10,- 
500,000 to the eurnings of our railway system 
annually without any increase whatever tn 
the price of sugar to tue consumer. In ad- 
dition to th's sum, the incresa-ed freight for 
our ships, the storarce, transshipment and 
handling and the cost of labor employed in 
the manufacture of barrels must be taken 
into cousideration fully another 10,500 000, 
The entire cost of the tabor iu refiniue 6 500, - 
000,000 pounds of sugar is Jess than $10,000, - 
Qu. The total vaue at seven cents per 
pound is $450 000,000, and yet refining it will 
hot give employment to more than 12,000 
persons, ‘bere are not more than twenty- 
five independent sugar refining establish. 
mentsip this country, The capital required 
to refine 6,500,000,000 pounds will not exceed 
835,000 000. 

The protit in’ refining at one-eighth of a 
cent per pound on 6,500,000,000) pounds is 
$5,125,000, or nore than Lwenty-two and one- 
hall per cent on the capital employed 
Freight from Europe at &2 50 per ton secures 
to the refiner here a clear prolit of au eighth 
of a cent per pound over and above the cost 
of refining in Englaud, Franceor Germany, 
plus the foreign retiner’s profit, plus the cost 
of importing other than freizht, plus the im- 
porter’s protit. In England 4 000 persons are 
emp.oyed in sugar retinerics; 70,000 are em. 
ployed iu manufacturing confeciionery, jel- 
lies and preserved fruits. It is safe to say 
that for every person thrown out of employ 
ment by placing sugar on the free list, (wen 
ty will be added in the manufacture of econ- 
fectionery and preserved fruits, ete. With 
sugar on the free list, more persons will be 
employed in the manufacture of confection- 
ery and preserved fruits for the Mexican 
avd S.utb American trade alone than are 
now employed in all the refineries in’ this 
country. Beyond all) doubt, not less than 
100 000 men und women would find employ- 


ment in refining and handling = suar 
and in” kindred industries more than 


ure now sv employed, if sugar is placed 
on the free list. If the republican par- 
ty destroys the sugar monopoly after the 
cowardly action of the last Democratic con- 
gress, It will do more to justify its elaim to 
the support of the masses than can be done 
at the present time in any other way. 
Placing suvar on the free lis!, both raw and 
retined, will do more to popularize the re- 
publican party than the whole party of 
spellbinders can do from now unti! the close 
of the next presidential contest. It should 
te done in the interest of our industria! 
policy. It will be an indelible object lesson 
inevery heme inthe land, not Gniy to the 
father who pr-vides, but to the mother and 
children, in favor of maiotainine the con- 
tinued supromacy of the republhean party, 
Tae so-called democratic rr. venue reform 
press and party leaders cannot. clYace or 
destroy its effect. The policy of pusting 
sugur on the free list is one which the demo- 
cratic party, if be some mishap it is again 
intrusted vith the control cf legislation, 
dure rot condemcr reverse. 

If sugar is placed upon the free list. it will 
compe! the government of Canada t» adopt. 
the same policy. A refusal on the part of 
Sir Jobo Macdona'd to do it would severely 
strain British conaction., It will therefure 
open the Canadian markets to the suvar re- 
tineries of the United States. Placing sugar 
on the free list will afford an cpp ortunity te 
deal justly with those industres which need 
god ceserve additional protecuon., Ip wall 
strengthen, popu awize and perpetuste our 
mdu-trial policy. [t will create an impene- 
trable wall against whch so-ealled revenue 
ref roers may bunt their braius witbout 
hurming any one but the nselves for years 
to come, Lt will ispire every republican in 
the land with renewed tove for and devo- 
tion to bis party, and with a de ermination 
to Jabor for its continued success, Ite will 
disarm our opponents aud destroy thoir in- 
fluence with the wa-e earner in a very 
marked dezree. Jt shoud not be any balf- 
way measure, but should incude beth raw 
auu tedned sugar. It isthe refiners and oot 
the producers of raw sugar who combine to 
rob the consumer, No valid objection can be 
offered to giving a bounty to the producer of 
raw sugar in this country, equal to the ewist- 
ing duty. No» wise supporter of the policy 
of the republican party desires to embarrass 
by iegislation the industrial development of 
the suuthera states. The reroovel of sugar du- 
ties is pot in auy sense a sectional policy. Tie 
actual cost of the dury upon the raw sugar 
required to preduce 10 pounds of pure praia 
uluted sugar is @2 20, but f revery 109 pounds 
ot refined sugarexported the refiner poi ives 
from the goversmeal a drawouck ur renuud 
of $4.6), oF SU Gents per LUO pounds more tuan 
the duty paid on the raw quaterial, The for 
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eign consumers of our re fined sugars, there- 
fere, puy $260 less per 100 pounds than the 
home consumers. Thirty cents per 100 pounds 
Is a darge profit on itself; eu 8 000 000,000 
pounds of would amount to &9 000,000, or 
more than thirty: five per cent on the capital 
emploved ino reflaing at. Oa all sugar ex- 
ported the refiners received the usual protit, 
In addition to the SO cepts per 100) pounds 
paid direct from the treasury of rhe Unotted 
States, Ib is high tine that our present 
sugar policy was abolished, root aod branch, 
wod this prune recessary of life secured to 
the consumers at the fowest possib e cost. 
Brookiyn. FRANCIS WAYLAND GLEN, 


SOME KDIFYING FIGURES. 

Mr. Powderly ina reeent letter from the 
nuthracite reytou cof Pennsylvanian to the 
World gives some vaiuable figures as to 
wires, He says: 


The miner is paid by the ear, and from the 
proceeds he pays bis laborer aud all other 
expenses. Tutbe Hannon mise the moer 
wets STy cents acar, and if teas allowed to 
work a tallday loads seven cars. He pays 
the Jaborer 82 10u day. Heis compelled to 
buy bis powder trom the company that em- 
ploves bim, and theugh be could pet it for 
$150 and $2 a kee from recail dealers he 
must pay the cumpany & for every Kee be 
consumes. He is doekeu so inany cars o 
month, and having eone carelul yo over a 
number of miners’ due bills EF feel sate i say 
ings that the docking willaverage one car for 
every sixteen thaf goes out. Ef the miner 
works a full day and sendsout bis seveo cars 
of coal at s7'y cents a car be draws &6.1259 a 
day. 

When it is publi-hed that an anthracite 
coal miner receives So much money for one 
dav’s work it causes men in New York, as 
wellas in Wiscousin, to believe that be oueht 
not to grumble at short time now and then, 
But his cxpeuses are never set. forth, in fact 
1 have never seen a reference to them in 
print; everything goes to show that he draws 
from $> to &S adav. Let us say thata full 
month cGensists cf twenty-tive days. Toe 
miner gets oub seven curs aw day, aud at the 
eud of the month bis wcectabt will stand this 
way: 


20 full duys—I7h cars... 0. 6. . S158 12 
Out of whieh he puys: 
Laborer at the rate of @2 1Qaday . 52 50 
Powder at Sa keg. 6 6 wa 36-00 
Dockage formiouth 2 6. 6 8 0 2 
Sunithing formonth o.oo. . 6 65 
Oil for latinp . 2. 6 2 ee 2 OV 
Cotton for lumpwiek oo. 6. 2.0. 20 
Squibs to muive powder 6 . 6 30 
Waterproot paper... e foe. 25 
Soap for mining purposes o.oo. 2 4 05 
Weur and tear on touls fur mouth. 5 


Totalexpeases fur month oo...) $108 82 
Which deduct from oo. 2.0.0. 6. IDB LB 
Leaves lig ag result of mouth’s toil 850 sy 

From the foregoing statement it will be 
seen that with w full mouth’s work the miner 
willhave over and above his expenses but 
$50.80. The Hainpton is an ordinary mine, 
wudas operated by the dL, i. and W. com- 
pupy. ‘The best mire, so miners tell me, 
owned by that company, i the Coutral 
Both Hampton aud Central shafts are in the 
limits of Seraouton, ou what i called the 
Hyde Park side of the city. Jnthe Central 
‘he miverts pardiat the rate of $1 07g per 
car, vets out six cars fora day's work when 
miuing bottom: coal and aight cars when 
mining top coat Top emits easiest to mine. 

Computing the caruinges of tie miner at 
bottom coal prices it will leave bint but from 
$5 to $10 more in the mouth than is puid in 
the other unne. Giving the mouer bis full 
lOnLiIs Wares Gab top coal priges, or ut the 
rate of ei: ht cars a diay, aud be with receive 
$5.60 per day acd wo votul of 215 fur the 
mouth, Outvot this he pays: 


For daborer . oo. 2 0. 2. ee ee SED 00 


Powder 20, 6 ke eee ee 8 
Dockage 2 6 6 ewe ee Y GO 
Qu for lamp oo. . .0. 6. eee 2. 00— 
Ovher expenses same as in obber mines 4 25 


Total) ono a Pa? aa Bo a ee ce Oe SUB BB 
Leaviog a balance forthe minerof . feb 75 
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WHO GkhTs IT ¢ 
Boston Globe, 

By «newly invented machine, now in oper- 
ation in the new mill at Manchester, N. HL, 
oue girlis able to sew on 3,000 ‘butlons ap a 
day.—[Portiand Arpus, 

Ang yeb we'll weeer she doesn’t get any 
higher pwy toro 000 butlous than sLe used to 
web lor 300 

There's the whole labor problein in’ w out- 
shell. Civiliz ition enormously multiples the 
productive power oof laber, but, romehow or 
other, the benetiv.ol the iuvreased production 
dees not go Lu tabu, 


THE AWENDMENT Is ACCEPTED, 
Rochester Dimes, 

“Whoata ridiculous Hvure,” says the Troy 
Telegram, ‘Leader’ Sheehan will cut when 
balloy reform is an aeceomplished fact.” You 
mean what a ridiculous tieare such “leaders” 
ws be will net cutin the fegislature when bale 
lot reform is an aecempuished lack 


THIS IS TRUE, 5AD TO SAY, 

Epoch, 

Agent—Pd make you my janitor, only Ll 
Must have wu married man, 

Applicunt—Kvep the place open for an bour 
und Pil fis that. lus easier to vel married 
Lhin ty pet ay ob. 
NEXT NOVEMBER THY WILL KNOW, 
Boston Globe, : 

Toe demucrats ia the Mew York logisluture 
stand plane wimon.: edi duimocratie becca tops 
af Uhe country th Ob otis ballot etic We 
fear the New York democrats vp@ Siang 
large-sized mistake, ee 
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BALLOT REFORM. 


THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF BALLOT 
REFORM. 

Virst~All ballots shall be offictal and shall 
be printed and distributed at public expense. 

Second— Zhe names of all candidates for 
the same office shall be printed on the same 
ballot. 

Third—AH ballots shall be delivered to the 
voter within the polling place on election day 
by sworn public officials. 

Fourth—Only official ballots so delivered 
shall be voted. The voter shall be guaranteed 
absolute privacy in preparing his ballot, and 
the secrecy of the ballot made compulsory. 

Fifth—Voters shall have the right to nomé- 
nate candidates by properly certified petitions. 





PASSES THE ASSEMBLY, 
AND WHEN THE SENATE CONCURS 1N THE 
AMENDMENTS WILL GO TO GOV. HILL. 

‘The Saxton bill was passed in the New 
York assembly on Thursday Jast by a vote 
of 72 to 41. The negative vote was solidly 
democratic, and only four democrats voted 
in the allirmative. They were Messrs. Brody, 
Kerrigau und Menninger, county democrats, 
and Williain Sobiner, a Tammany man from 
the Ten'b district of this city. The rural! 
democrats voted inthe vegative. Mr. Sob- 
mer’s vote was in accardance with a p'edce 
given to the members of the Manhattan sin- 
gle tax club living in his district and to the 
Excelsior ballot reform league. (treat pres- 
sure was brcught upon him to violate his 
pledge, but Mr. Soimer’s convictions were 
ovo the side of his promise, and he refused to 
be bullied. . 

In the course of the proceedings before 
the passsgeof tbe billtbe amendment per- 
mitting the use of unotficial ballots in case a 
candidate had to be renominated, in place 
of one ineligible or withdrawn, wus stricken 
out by a vote of (6 to 53, republicans in the 
affirmative, democrats in the negative. The 
Liason bill was offered as ua substitute, and 
rejected, by a strict party vote of 68 tu 55. 

During the debate on the motion to strike 
out the amendment permitting the use of un- 
official ballots in the cases above indicated, 
Mr. Peck, republican, who had refused tv 
take part agaimst the amendment in the 
judiciary committee, explained that he did 
uot, at the time, uuderstund the full signifi- 
vance of the amendment. He now did, and 
would vote to strike it out, as it seemed to 
him to open the dcor to fraud. Mr. Towne, 
republican, who had voted for the amend- 
iment, defended himself on the ground that it 
was useless to pass the bill in its unumerded 
shape, as the governor would veto it. Why 
not make this concession and induce the gov- 
erpor to sign the measure! 

After the passage of the ballot reform bill 
the Saxton corrupt practices bili was passed 
by a unanimous vote. 2 

The assembly bas 128 members, of whom 
V1 are republicans and 57 are democrats. 
In a full house, with all those absent on 
Thursday voting in the affirmative, with the 
“2 who voted for the bill, it would still lack 
the two-thirds necessary to pass it over the 
governor's veto. 

The Steckler association, which is the Tam- 
many Tenth assembly district organization, 
has obtained 4,000 signatures toa paper com- 
mending Senator Reesch’s vote against the 
Saxton bill and condemning Assemblyman 
Sohmer’s vote in favor of the measure, The 
Steckler association is largely co.aposed of 
smal) shopkeupers in the Tenth assembly dis- 
trict, Who have joined the organization with 
the hope of obtaining the good will of Civil 
Justice Steckler. These men and their 
friends have signed the paper in question, 

Here is the vote in detail (all the yeas, 
save those in italics, are republicans): 

Yeas~Messrs. Acker, Adams, Andrus, Bal- 
lantine, Barton, Beonett, Bradford, Brady, 
Bridges, J. Irving Burns, W. Burns, 
Christie, Crawford, Currier, Curtis, Davis, 
Decker, De Peyster, Deyo, Everett, Fish, 
Kitts, Gardenier, Gibbs, Gretsinger, Groat, 
Guibord, Hoag, Albert) Johnson, H.C Jobn- 
sou, IT. 8. Johnson, R. S. Johnson, Jones, 
Kerrigan, Kiug, Kurth, H. J. Lane, Larmon, 
B. RP. Lewis, Ro J. Lewis, L’Hommedieu, 
Mase, Menninger, Miller, Mitchel), Mott, 
Nixon, J. K. O'Connor, Page, Pearsall, Peck, 
Pierson, Rhodes, Rose, Saunders, Sawmiller, 
Selleck, Sheffer, Sohmer, Nelson Stevens, 
Willian (. Stevens, Stewart, Stranahan, 
Thompson, Tompkius, Towne, Treadway, 
aoe Whipple, White, Willis, Mr, Speaker— 


Navs—Messrs. Abbey, Blan thtield, Blumen- 
thal, Boyee, George H. Busi, Robert P. Bush, 
W. G. Byrne, Thomas F, Byrne, Clarke, Con- 
nelly, Cooney, Coons, Cornell, Ceurtney, 
Dempsey, Dinkelspie!, Dulfy, Endres, Gillice, 
Greeve, Guenther, Hatfner, Harwood, Hen- 
derson, Hitt, Kelly, Kili, O. PF. Lane, Martin, 
MeBride, Me'Ternan, Monoghan, Mullaney, 
Nolan, J, J. O'Connor, O'Hare, Pealer, Rice, 
Riley, Sage, Schaalf, Sueehan, Shields, Stein, 
J. H, Stevens, Sullivan, Sulzer, Townsend, 
Van Vranken, Webster, Wissig—5l. 
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MARYLAND'S NEW BILL. 
IT IS SOMEWHAT DAMAGED BY AMENDMENTS, 
RUT IS STILL A FAIRLY GOOD MEASURE. 

The ballot reforin bill passed the Mary- 
jand senate lust week by a vote of 23 to J, 
the negative vote being that of Senator Ur- 
ver, republicun, recently appointed saval 
officer at the port of Baltimore. He ob- 
jevted to the amendment which authorises 
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the appointment of county supervisors of 
elections, who, unlike the supervisors in Bal- 
timore citv, appoint the judges of election 
aud not the registrars of election, Had the 
amendment given county supervisors power 
to appoint the registrars as well as the 
judges, he would have voted ‘‘aye.” 

The bill which has passsed the senate is the 
business men’s bill with amendments. It was 
a carefully prepared law, based solidly upon 
the Australian system, with minority repre- 
sentation, and containing the feature of the 
New York bil] providing an unofficial ballot 
for the guidance of voters. On the ballot 
party emblems pot exceeding two and a half 
by two inches will be printed. Three amena- 
ments, Which were adopted, weakeo the bill. 
One places the appointinent of the board of 
election supervisors in the hands of the gov- 
ernor instead of in the authority of the 
county commissiovers for each county. A 
second uuthorizes the judges of election 
to appoint and admit as many election 
police within the rail as shall equal 
the United States oflicials witbin the 
suid rail, and for the same length of 
time. A third permits a person of forvign 
birth “who cannot speak English” to select 
and bring witb him a friend who may go 
with him to the rail, but not inside, 
and remain there until be bas deposited his 
ballot. These latter two changes are serious 
defects, asthey give large opportunities to 
ward workers and place all the advantages 
with the dominsnt party, which, of course, 
will control the machinery. At the last mo- 
ment four counties~Harford, Carroll, Balti. 
more (Buitimore city is not in a county) and 
(rarret(—-were exempted from the provisions 
of the bill. Three of these counties vivea 
democratic plurality of more than three thou- 
sand. Toe other—Garrett—is slightly repub- 
lican. 

Its fate there is questionable, for the 
managers have been controlling the house 
with little or no difliculty. The dunoger is 
that it may be further weakened by amend- 
ments. Even if it should pass there, it may 
encounter another obstacle when it comes to 
Governor Jackson. The governor isa close 
friend of Senator Gorman, and he had the 
nerve seriously to state in his message that 
the present ballot law in Maryland is satis- 
factory to the people, a statement that was 
contradicted and repudiated by al] the demo- 
cratic newspapers of the state. It is net 
thoucbht possible, however, that he would 
court oblivion by vetoire an Australian bill, 

WASHINGTON HAS THE REFORM. 

The legislature of Washington bas passed 
a bill by a practically unanimous vote estab- 
lishing in the state the Australian system of 
voting. Tbe vote in the senate was 23 tol, 
and iu the house 59 to 2. The miuority vainiy 
endeavored t» amend the bill. 

Senator John 8S. Wirt of Cecil county 
courteously writes in answer to a query 
from THE STANDARD: 

The bill passed by the senate provides for 
an exclusive official ballot, printed at the 
public expense, deiivered to tbe voter, witb- 
in the polls, identified by the official indorse- 
ment of the ballot clerk upon the back there- 
of, and of course obtainable uowhere else. 
It is an honest Jaw, having allthe safeguards 
approved by experience. The ballot is printed 
with the candidates of various parties ‘in 
vroups and asymbolis allowed. The only ob- 
jectionable feature adopted by the senate isa 
modified form of the provision of the Linton- 
Sheehan bill, allowing persons of foreign 
birth to bring a fricod to the rail to assist 
him in giving his name correctly. If the 
senate bill is passed in the house, which is 
extremely doubtful, we will havein Mary- 
land an honest law. 





AND TIMES WILL BE HARDER. 

A vorrespondent in Stockton, Cal., writes: 
‘“-Hard times are before us. Raia and floods 
have drowned out our wheat, and bay with- 
outa market is our only resource. Here in 
California we are under the government of 
land and money monopolists and their boom- 
ers. Weare finishing a §300 000 court house. 
Within the past winter $10,000 has been paid 
out of the county treasury fur squirrel scalps, 
mostly for the benefit of holders of large 
tracts of land. This week the bourd of 
supervisors paid H. J. Corcoran 8500 to lobby 
in congress for a river commission, aud took 
that 8500 out of the public treasury without 
warrant of law. We have wu kind of sv- 
cialistic, communistic government ior the 
benetit of lund grabbers, speculators and 
their understrappers. 

IT WILL, IT WILL: 

The Chicago Herald prints the picture of a 
stove which evidently hus beeu invented to 
meet the wants of Kansas farmers. I¢ is 
culled ‘The Corn Burner.” Molded on the 
dour appears this legend: ‘The home mar- 
ket." There should bea mctto on it some- 
thing like this: “The tariff will provide.” 
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REMEMBER! 
Witertows, B.)., Journal. 


_ Remember that protection to any industry, 
if worth anythipg, must be in cash or its 
equivalent; that the government bas no cash 
except what it obtains from the products of 
industry, and tbat, therefore, protection to 
one iudustry toust mean the pluoder of an- 
other. nots ofan adh, ees 

STICK A PIN WERE. 
Jadlanapolls Bentae!. 

Toe tarif isa tax. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
AN EDITOR THAT HEARS ONE SIDE 
ONLY. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sin: Some 
time ago I sent a commuyication to the editor 
of the Popular Science Monthly, in which I 
called attention to the fact that Mr. Herbert. 
Spencer’s lettersto the Loudon Times eutirely 
ignored the single tax proposition. My manu- 
script was promptly returned with the usual 
prioted form of declination. 

Notwithstandiog the editor’s assertion that 
the land question was a good one to “leave 
alone,” the next issue of the maguzine con- 
tained Mr. Horace White’s article entitled, 
“Agriculture and the Single tax,” and, J 
think, another batch of Titnes letters. 

I wrote againto Mr. Youmans, asking tim 
if he would consider a manuscript embody- 
ing areply to Mr. White. I said that none 
of the reasons iu his formula were good and 
sufficient against the mere inspection of an 
article which he need not publish uuless he 
saw fit. Treceived the following reply, the 
last paragraph of which was ¢ icited by u 
question in my own letter: 

NEw York, Feb. 0, 1800. 

H. J. Chase—Dranr Sie: Yours of February 
4 is received, and since you are unwilling to 
accept our reasons for declining the proposed 
article, the only course left us is tou decline it 
without a reason. 

We have never Knowingiy published any- 
thing directly favoring the doctrine of the 
single tax. Truly yours, W. J. YOuMANS, 

Of course lam unable to prove that my let- 
ter contained nothiug to justify the tone 
which Mr. Youmans assumed, fur I did not 
retain a copy; but I wish to call particular 
attention to this attitude of the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. This publication uims to iuter- 
pret tbe principal phases of scientific investi- 
gation and speculation as they occur. Now 
nobody expects that such a magazine will 
throw open its pages to discussion after the 
manner of the North American Review or 
the Forum; but why bas it “never knowingly 
printed anything directly favoring the single 
tax?’ If itisurged tiut the magazine does 
not publish anything directly favoring spirit- 
ualism or Mormonism my reply would be, 
that every number does not contain articles 
directly attacking those beliefs. In every one 
of the three issues of the magazine for the 
present year there are articles and utter- 
ances against the single tux. In the March 
number, besides Mr. Wing’s contribution, en- 
titled “Origin of Land Ownership,” the 
editor, in the course of a book review, 
strongly commends a scheme for the “‘capi- 
talization of labor,” whereby it is proposed 
to establish such a parinersbip between 
capital and labor as will insure the equitable 
sharing of both gains and losses, But noth- 
ing directly favoring a proposition to throw 
open the natural resources of this plauet to 
all who dwell! upon it. Nothing of that sort 
is to find its way into the columns of the 
Popular Science Monthly—nct if the editor 
knows himself. It is but fair that all the 
readers of THE STANDARD should be _ in- 
formed of the attitude of a publication from 
which you have frequently quoted of late. 
It is right that they should know that there 
is good reason for supposing that its editor 
regulates his beliefs and speculations by 
those of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and that he 
considers himse!f bound to sneeze at stuted 
intervals, whetber the latter has taken 
spuff or not. H. J. Cuase. 

Salem, Mass. — 


THE NEGRO AND THE LAND. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sip: 
I see that the so-called “negro problem,” or 
“race problem,” is being discussed in your 
columns. Just us long us the white land 
owner of the south can adjust taxution in 
such a manner that the darkey has to do all 
the farming aud comes out ut the end of the 
year in debt to the land owner, there will be 
a “race problem.” The single tax will cure 


it. D. D. Sainvey, 
Allerton, fowa. — 


THE SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITING 
CORPS. 

To the Editor of the Standard—Sim: The 
letter writing corps is now thoroughly re- 
organized, and reports coming in from time 
to time indicate that the members baye taken 
hold of the project with all the enthusiasm 
of a first trial. The usefulness of this line 
of work is apparent in the number of letters 
it has induced requesting information as to 
the nature and scope of the single tax. While 
it is difficult for usto comply with all these 
requests as to furnishing literature, etc., 
we dc what we can, and it is our 
intention, if these requests increase, to 
establish a sort of advisory commitice, 
selected from among our correspondents, to 
whom We shall refer these requests for in- 
formation, thus enabling the person asking 
information to get the ideas of a number of 
people ou the subject, and it will also dis- 
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tribute the labor of correspondence some- 
what. Some of the old members bave drop- 
ped out owing to engagements of a local 
and pressiug nature, but in most instances, 
these losses have been met by the addition 
of new recruits, The letter writing method 
of propaganda offers such a pleasant field 
for the employment of our spare time und 
thought, and is also a method in which every- 
one is useful, that we hope for a Jurge in- 
crease in our membership in the near future. 
L. E. Siemon, 7 Greenwood street. 
Cleveland, Obio, March 5. 



















SOCIETY NOTES. 

Badminton is an indoor game, resembling 
luwa tennis, und our swell woman annually 
revive it fur Lent. It comes under the head 
of physical exercise, and is therefore allow- 
able. I bear it whispered that one of the new 
physical culture exercises which certain fair 
dames and demoiselles ure taking to preserve 


aod improve their healtt. and beauty, is one, 


which would make you vell with laughter. 
Fancy twenty-five woman in short blue or 
searlet petticoats lying flat on their backs 
aud slowly, soletnuiv kicking in concerted 
uction. What a remarkable sight tbat must 
be. This is said to be most beneficial for the 
muscles of the back. I suppose the next ex- 
ercise will be reversing conditions, lying Gat 
on the face like Patience and kicking up the 
heels. Why not? Another exercise, which 1 
saw mvself, illustrates the lengths, or rather 
the heights, to which the modern wotnan will 
coin the pursuit of a thew occupation, Lathe 
Berkeley gymnasium atatnbourine was sus- 
pended from the ceiling by acord, Itswayed 
about five feet from the floor, and the habi- 
tues of the place kicked at it with an ardor, 
enthusiasm and ambition which set bells a- 
jingling merrily.—[Clara Belle in St. Louis 
Republic. 


Two young men, giving their pames as 
Jamnes SchofYer and George Matthews, and 
cluimivg to hail from Philadelphia, were ar- 
raigned in police court yesterday morning on 
a chargeof vagrancy. The evidence showed 
that the men had constructed a hut on the 
Potomac flats, opposite the foot of Twenty- 
sixth street. Poles, grass, dirt und willow 
were the material used in the construction of 
tbe hut, and the officers whoarrested the meu 
say that it was warm and comfortable. They 
bad built a furnace, and bad all necessary 
cooking utensils, They might have remained 
all winter in their quarters bad net a small 
boy numed Kennedy interested bimself sv 
much in the novel house and its occupants. 
He played truant from schoo! in order to be 
with the squatters, and when be was whipped 
for this, he gave the whole thing away. 
Judge Miller gave the defendants sixty duys 
each, but it was stated that they had been 
endeavoring to find work, and then he suid 
that if any one would give them employment 
he would release them. “The hut cost us 
nothing,” said one of the young men, “and 
we thought we ccu'd live there very cheap. 
We couldn’t find work, and didn’t want to 
neg. Itappears that poor people, no matter 


bow honest, stand a poor showing in this, 


world."—[Wusbingtun, D. C., Post, March 4. 


All the society folk in town and im good 
health went to Mrs. William C. Whituey’s teu 
last Wednesday afternoon, in spite of the 
rain. It was called a tea, but it turned out 
to be almost, if no! quite, the largest recep- 
tion of the winter season, and certainly a 
most enjoyable one. It was given by Mrs. 
Whitney to celebrate the completion of her 
new ballroom, which was opened Weduesday 
for the first time and hgbted by electricity. 
The groups of globes were covered with pink 
silk gauze, through which the lights filtered 
suftly, tinting the beautiful white and gold 
ceiling and sides of the room and the toilets 
cf the guests. The ball room was formerly 
twenty-five feet long, It is now at least fifty 
With a polished parquet flooring of bard 
woud, and at the westend of ita new bay 
window iu the shape of a nurseshoe, its dome- 
shaved roof supported by mottled marble 
Filasters. Here, upon a raised platform, 
twenty men from the Metropolitan opers 
house orchestra, led by Nuhan Fruuks, pluyed 
all afvernoon fur the guests. Tea was served 
inthe large mahogany dining room. It is 
doubtfulif any private house in New York 
has a ball room that will curpare with this 
ope fur beauty. Jack roses and smilax in 
garlands und old Gubelin tapestries tuat hung 
about were hardly needed to adorn it. Mrs. 
Whitney, who wore a gown of white surah 
silk, with diamond ornaments, received the 
guests in the drawing room, She was ias- 
sisted by the most prominent society ladiesot 
this city. ~[New York Sun. 


Mrs, Dora Gerhold made a third und fatal 
attempt upon her life lust Wednesday morn- 
ing in her home, No. 519 East Twelfth street, 
by prepuring a mixture of sulphur match 
heads and water and swallowing # tumbler: 
fulof it. She was removed to the Germau 
bespital, where she died. Sickness from con- 
suinption and inability to work were tbe 
cuuses Which led the old woman to commit 
suicide.~[New York World. 


THEY ARE LIKE AUNT JEMIMA’'S, 
Boston Globe, 

Farm mortgages out west are known as 
‘protection plasters.” No republican agri- 


cuiturist’s farm is complete without one. | 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 
SINGLE TAX PLATFORM, 
The single tax contemplates the abolition 
of all taxes upon labor or the products of 
labor—that is to say, the abolition of all 
taxes save one tax Jevied on the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements. 

Since in all our states we now levy some 
tax on the value of land, the single tax can 
be instituted by the simple and casy way of 
abolishing, one after aaother, all other taxes 
now levied, and commensurately increasing 
the tax on land values, until we draw upon 
that one source for all expenses of govern- 
ment; the revenue being divided between 
local governments, state governments and 
the general government, as the revenue from 
direct taxes is now divided between tne lo- 
cal and state governments, or a direct as- 
sessment being made by the general govern- 
ment upon the states and paid by them from 
revenues collected in this manner, 

The single tax is not ataxon land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land 
and become 4 tax on labor. 

It is a tax, not on land, bnt on the value of 
land. Thus it would not fall on all land, but 
only on valuable land, and on that not in 
proportion to the use made of it, but in pro- 
portion to its value—the premium which the 
user of land must pay to the owner, either 
in purchase money or in rent, for permission 
to use valuable land. it would thus bea 
tax, hot on the use or improvement of Jand, 
but on the ownership of land, taking what 
would otherwise goto the owner as owner, 
and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all 
valnes created by individual use or improve- 
ment would be excluded, and the only value 
taken into consideration would be the value 
attaching to the bare land by reason of 
neighborhood, etc. Thus the farmer would 
have no more taxes to pay than the speculator 
who held a similar piece of land idle, and the 
man who onacity lot erected a valuable 
building would be taxed no more than the 
man who hela a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon 
men to contribute to the public revenues not 
in proportion to what they produce or ac- 
cumulate, but in proportion to the value of 
the natural opportunities they hold. It would 
compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idle as for putting it to its fullest. use. 





The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weirht of taxation off of the 
acricultura! districts where land has little or 
no value irrespective of improvements, and 
put iton towns aud cities where bare land 
rises to a value of millions of dollars per acre. 

2 Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes 
and a horde of taxvatherers, simplify gov- 
ernment and greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption 
and gross inequality inseparable from our 
present methods of taxation, which allow the 
rich to escape while they grind the poor. 
Land cannot be hid or carried off, and its 
value can be ascertained with greater ease 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect 
freedom of trade as now exists between the 
atates of our Union, thus enabling our people 
to share through free exchanges in a!) the ad- 
vantages which nature has given to other 
countries, or which the peculiar skill of other 
peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the trusts, monopolies, and corrup- 
tions which are the outgrowths of the tariff. 
It would do away with the fines and penal- 
ties now levied on any one who improves a 
farm, erects a house, builds a macbine, or in 
any way adds to the general stock of wealth, 
It would leave every one free to apply labor 
or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave 
to each the full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking 
for public uses that value which attaches to 
land by reason of the growth and improve. 
meat of the community, make the holding of 
land unprofitable to the mere owner and 
profitable only to the user. It would thus 
make it impossible for speculators and mo- 
nopolists to hold vatural opportunities un- 
used or only half used, and would throw 
open to labor the illimitable ficld of employ 
ment which the earth offers to man. It 
would thus suive the labor problem, do away 
with involuntary poverty, raise wages in 
all occupations to the full earnings of labor, 
make overproduction impossible until all 
buman wants ure satisfied, render labor sav- 
ing inventions a blessing to all, and cause 
such ab enormous production and such an 
equitable distribution of wealth as would 
give to all comfort, leisure and participation 
in the advantages of an advancing civiliza- 
tion, ——= 

The ethical princip'es on which the single 
tax is bused are: 

1, Each man is entitled to all that bis la- 
bor produces, Therefore no tax should be 
levied ou the products of labor, 

2, All men are equally entitled to what 
God has created and to what is gaimed by 
the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are apart. There- 
fore, no one should be permitted to hold 
natural opportunities without a fair return to 
all for any special privilege thus accorded 
to him, and that value which the growtband 
improvement of the community attaches to 
‘land abould be taken for the use of the com: 
munity, 














THE CAT CONGRESSMAN M’ADOO SAW. 


For years many of us who had preached 
the faith in and out of season, bad stood de- 
rision and contumely patiently, badn’t struck 
anybody, bad taken all the pains we knew to 
avold giving offense, and generally, so we 
thought, acted as pretty fair average citi- 
zens, all the while sticking like burrs to the 
central truth and defending it as best we 
could—well, we alwavs fancied the cat~—our 
ecat—wuas a good, solid, patient, quiet, get- 
there sort of eat. 

We had never pictured him as a ragged, 
tawny, lop-eured, one-eyed, scrawny looking 
beast, scarred all over with the traces of a 
thousand fights, such as are other Thomas 
cuts we wot of. 

We knew he was a Thomas cat, of course. 
How! Well, we knew it. There was some- 
thing about bim that never allow2d you to 
doubt it for an instant. 

You know cur cat jis a beast of curious 
habit. He’s a kaleidoscopic, vari-colored, 
dissolving view cat. You see him and then 
again you don't—that is, sume other fellow 
don’t, and you tell him so, and you can prove 
it—and you svt to work, and as you do, our 
Thomas kind of sidles up and sits right there 
in the club room and you can see him plain- 
ly, as be strokes his face—great, luminous 
eyes, and mottled gray coat and whiskers, 
wide mouthed and peaceful looking. Why, 
if you're pot too vigorous in your struggle 
with the other fellow, youcan positively hear 
bin purr, and see his great tail wave gently, 
quictly, as he looks intently at you, and the 
vlance tills you, 3s you talk on, full of men- 
tal grip aud purpose. 

We all along Knew he was sirong. Ob! yes, 
we uever doubted that; why, Gilholy tried 
to get his picture, and there it hangs, in oils, 
on the wall of the Manhattan, with the 
legend, ‘‘Have you seen it to witness for 
me. 

But I leave itto you, who bave seen that 
portrait; does that cat) show any signs of 
weakness? Not much! 

There is something not altogether right 
about his left optic, but then, as I say, that’s 
the cat Gilholy saw. Whether you or I 
or Lou Post or Billy McCabe ever saw 
such a cat, exactly, none of us have ever 
acknowledged. For there’s the rub! Fach 
aud every Munhattanite has “seen” the 
“cat,” aud each one of them sees him in the 
way and wearing the looks of his then mood. 

Now George Simon tells me, strictly on the 
quiet, that in the cold afternoons, when he 
had hard werk to do in the clubrooms in the 
gloaming, before the gas was lit, just as the 
fires Were started and he had sut down to 
smoke uw cigarette, that be bas seen our eat 
cavorting round that room ina way—well, 
you know Simon: he’s musical, aud French, 
and playful, and joyous, but plump and vig- 
orous—iaod that’s the cat Simon saw. 

And then old Sam Picken. Now, you know 
Sam! He’s a dry old pippin, and don’t waste 
his words: quiet, and patient. and long suf- 
fering, and sood humvured~—one of the even- 
est tempered men in the crowd. Well, Sam 
was down on his luck; hed a pretty bard 
row to hve some menths back, and he told 
me that cone night he bad got inte the club, 
and Simon had gone otY fer supper and lett 
Sum all alone, and le sat there by the fire 
thinking and thinking how tough it was in 
New York ciis winter. There, right on the 
floor, opposite Gilholy's picture, sat u large 
mottled gray cat. Sam says he was bic 
eyed and wise looking, and that be sort of 

motioned to him to luok at the picture, as if 
to say, “Do youthink that looks like me!” and 
that grin on his face, Sam says, made the 
whole room smile. Sam always did doubt that 
Gilholy really saw his cat. And then he 
seemed to grow and grow bigger and bigger, 
till he tilled all the room, and his furry side 
came closer, closer to Picken'’s face: and 
Sam reached out and felt the strong muscles 
under his hand, wad then he leaned his head 
—for Sam was weary—against the soft, 
warm fur: and the vest thing Sam kvew Si- 
mon’s voice was ringing in pis ears: “Say, 
Picken, why dont you light up the gas! 
You're in the dark, here.” Now, that’s the 
eat Picken saw and grabbed hold of, so he 
says; but then T have always thought that 
Picken-—well, you know how it is yourself! 

Now all these fellows tell you of a nice, 
good, handsome, sett mannered, well be- 
haved animal; but T tind that out among the 
Philistines the reputation of our feline ts 
crowing us a rough and tumble fighter. 

Some of them simpiy get up and vet as 
soon as they hear ke’s ‘round; and it’s lucky 
they cannot, most of them, see hita anproach 
until he gets within springing distance, or he 
would never get near thein at all, 

It astonished me the other evening to beur 
this yara; One of our missionaries hus been 
preaching for the past several months from 
behind the cigar counter of « hostciry nat 
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over a hundred miles from Tak Stanparp 
office. 

He tackied all the Philistines, great and 
small, that fell in his way, and enjoyed a 
reputation as a straight-out, rampant, free 
trader, hard to beat im an argument, cool 
headed and logical, and the sealps of van- 
quished fcvs .o debate hung numerous at his 
girdie. 

Our missionary bad a high respect for men, 
who, being young, had early cut their way to 
the frout as ready debaters and pood speak- 
ersin congress or the legislature, and chic! 
among these heroes in his opinion, in the 
present day, stood Congressman McAdoo of 
New Jersey. 

Some days ago our missionary friend was 
engaged in selling some ‘Perfectos” to a 
pleasant, active man, who iu paying for his 
cigars said, “Pretty high-priced, these. 
They can be boucht for much less iu Huvann, 
of this quality.” 

“Ah, yes,” said our friend, “but if the 
cussed turiff was not”?— 

“Oh ho,” interrupted the sharp looking, 
quick mannered customer, “you want tariff 
reform.” 

“No, sir! JT wantfree trade.” 


“Ah, then, you mean tariff for revenue 


only.” 

“No, sir! I mean Free TRADE.” 

As the conversution grew more animated, 
a bystander, who kuew the strength in ar- 
eutnent of our friend the single taxer, en- 
couragingly remarked, “Give it to him, old 
man” 

“Now,” said the stranger smilingly, ‘1 
presume, my youny fricud, from your pro- 
nounced advocacy of free trade, you must 
bea fellow democrat. Let me tell you just 
where our party stands on that matter.” 

“But,” ejaculated our missionary friend, 
“Tam not « democrat.” 

“No! Surely you can not be a republican?” 

“Oh, pol? 

“} trust sineerely youre vot an anarchist” 

“No, net an anarchist-” 

“Socialist” 

“No, bot a socialist.” 

“Well, what stripe of politics do you up- 
hold? I cannot place you.” 

“Ob, casy enough to place me. Pm a sin- 
gle tax man—a follower of Henry George.” 

“Ob! that’s your free trade, is it’ Thank 
you! Good evening. Vve tackled some of 
you fellows before—l want no argument 
with you people.” 

And he lit out. 

“Say, Tom,” said our missionary to the by- 
stander, whom he knew, ‘‘who is that, any 
way!” 

“Why, don’t you know him’ Thought you 
did, you were so stiff on your FREE trade. 
Why that’s MeAdoy, Congressman MeAdoa, 
of New Jersey.” 

“Great Seott! ? 

Pst! Seat!! Pst!!! Mi-a-wowl!!! 

And that was the cat McAdouw saw. 

A. J. STEERS. 


UNDER THE LION'S PAW. 

8S. T., Shenundoah.—We «are only a few in 
Dumber, and are very puor, yet we Wish to 
do all in our vower for the cause. We 
have a small sum in our treasury, so we 
passed a resolution to send ®2 to the en 
rulment coummittee to help along—ticd 
speed you in your labors!—the pood time we 
ure so anxiously looking for. We are dis 
tributing as much of our literature as our 
circumstances will allow. We have been 
doing so for some time. We are distributipy 
thirty-four copies of Justice, pubiished by 
Henry George club, Philadelphia, every 
week, and our STANDARDS also as Soon as We 
are through with them. We also beurvht one 
hundred copies of the “Master Workman,” a 
small book by Mr. O'Neill, a very goad work: 
so you see, even if we are silent, we are stuil 
working, The factis no one dures to speak 
his honest thoughts here unless he has the 
means und is ready to leave the mininge re- 
gion, The corporations are ever ready to 
erush you, and many of the foolish work- 
men would crucify yeu also if you 
spoke against the beauty und = goud- 
ness of protection. Muauy bere have been 
protected sa much that they have not got 
anything toeut. That has been the means 
of their sccing the eat; but it is too bad when 
nothing short of starvation will open their 
eyes tathe truth, Dhave no doubt you have 
read Mr. Powderly’s Jetters concerning 
the miners’ condition, Lt believe that he 
could tind worse cases here than be bas 
described so fur, More than one has told 
me that there was no bread in the house; 
neither had they a spoonful of thoue to make 
any. Weare all mortgaging our bodies ta 
get a bit of bread, Our merchants know 
very well that many will never be abte to pay 
for the goods they ure consuming and they 
cannot carry them any more, We are paid 
every two weeks. I send you my last two 
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pay envelopes, so you may sec a sample of 
the pay men are getting here now. 

[The pay envelopes show thatthe writer of 
the above letter received on one occasion, 
for two weeks’ work, $3.06, and on the next, 
&4.85.] 


MRS. FLINT'S PROPERTY. 


Tae refusal of Mrs. J. G. Flint, says the 
Milwaukee, Wis., News, heretofore to sell the 
ttle piece of land on Grand avenue, near 
the bridge, whieh she bas inherited from her 
father, to Captain Pabst fer less than &40,- 
000, and has just raised the price to 860,000, 
is still one of the principal topies of discus- 
sion among the people of the city. The eap- 
(ain has offered her 830.000 for it, but she 
wants $20,000 more before she will cousent to 
vive hima quit claim deed, And the lady 
evidently has the best of the situation a 
present. She simply meaus to convey the 
idea to Mr. Pabst in a gentle manner that she 
does not wish to part with the property and 
bas placed the figures so bigh that he will let 
it alone, 

Rut this is only one side of the case. Cap- 
(ain Pabst. wishes to erecta seven story build- 
ing op Graud avenue, reaching from the river 
to his building on the corner of West Water 
and Grand avenue. He has secured titles te 
all the other lots along this strip of ground 
with the exception .of the twenty-five feet 
front which belongs to Mrs. Flint. At of 


.these lots ure encumbered with a lot of | tum- 


ble-down buildings, or more properly speak- 
ing, shanties, which by no means add to the 
imposing appearance of the neighbourhood. 


They are such shanties as can be seen in 
almost any part of the business section of the 
city. In fact, sights like these can be seen in 
every large city in the country. These build- 
ings strike a stranger, ads be crosses Grand 
avenue bridge coming fromthe Northwestern 
depot, with the idea that the men of this city 
have not the epergy and plack which char- 
aucterizes the average western manu. How- 
ever erroneous this iden may be, the fact 
stil} remains that. it is nothing unusual to see 
a tumble down shanty standing side by side 
with a four or five story building. 

Investigation at the citv treasurer's office 
shows that the assessur valued this twenty 
fect of land at 814,000 and the building there- 
on at &i0, according to which the property 
is actually vot worth one-third of the price 
asked for it. Although Captain Pabst has 
offered Mrs. Flint a very funey price for the 
property—€l,500 per front foot—tbhe lady has 
the bulee on him, and he will either have to 
pay her the additional $20,000 or 850,000 or 
he will have to abandon bis project of build- 
ing a bandsome buildiug and the city of Mil- 
waukee will have to go withvut another 
structure to advertise its enterprise, 

From present indications it looks as though 
there were no immedinite prospects for the 
sule beme consummated. The intended buyer 
wid the owner areas far apart in the price 
us they ever were. One of two things are 
certain: Father the assesssor wuderestimated 
the value of (he property or Mrs. Fit is ask- 
ing un exorbitant price for it. This is clearly 
shown by section 1,052 of the assessment 
Jaws, Which reads as follaws: 

“Real property shall be valued by the 
assessor, ettner from actual view or from 
the best information that the assessor can 
practicully obtain, at the full value which 
could ordinarily be obtained therefor at pri- 
vate sale. In determining the value the as- 
sessor shall consider, as to each piece, its 
advantage or disadvantage of  lucation, 
yvality of soi, quantity of standing timber, 
water privileves, mines, minerals, quarries or 
other valuable deposits known to be avail- 
whe therein, and their value. Real property 
held under lease fromany religious, scientific, 
literary or benevolent association, but other- 
wise exempt, shafl be assessed to the lessee.” 


THE PETITION, 
SINGLE TAX ENKOLMENT COMMITTEE, 
46 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, Mareh 14, 1890, 

The sinvle tax enrolment committee is cir- 
culating a petition asking the United States 
house of representatives to appoint a special 
committee to make inquiry into and report 
upon the expediency of raising all publie 
revenues by a siugle tax upon the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusion of all other taxes, whetber in the 
form of tariffs upon imports, taxes upon in- 
ternal productions or otherwise. It will send 
biank petitions on application to uny address, 
wud single tax men ure urged to obtain peti- 
tions und obtain signatures us u most conve- 
nient and efYeetive way of starting the dis- 
cussion of our principles. 

Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 
cotnmittee’s work for the week ending March 
1S, are us follows: 


$12 40 


Through Jdoha Maunich, Brooklyn. 

EK. D. Burleigh, Germantown, Pa, , 2 10 
Through Geo. ho Chase, Philadelphia 320 
J.W. Greene, Louisville, Kyo... 3.00 


Throuvh S. D.Guien Gadd), Brooklyn . 6-60 
Through Tsaue  MeCloskey, Banta 


Momieau, Cal . . 6. 6. 8 ee 13 00 
Through Joho H Blakeney, Bingbam- 

ton, i ae * 6 8 © 8 © © © 9 ( 
Thr uch William Owens, Pinckaey- 

ville, $l. — 6 6 & © © © © © 8 ) 
Through Joseph Mctiuinness, Braok- 

EV ti MGS ee ee ee 7 AN 
Through G. A. Menger, St. Wouis, Mo, 3 00 


Through J, R. Gibbous (add.j, Bust 
Baginaw, Mich, .« . + 6 5 ne yO) 
“Cussius,” New York city . . 4... 700 





po fcaetion, cere genes eee 


12 


a ete er te ie Mee ene 


Through W. J. Morrison, San An- 











tonio, Tex, 2 6 a 6 eee ee 5 7 

Through Jobn G. Hopkins, Middle- 

town, Cumm, 2. 4. 6 6 ee 3 60 
S13 


acknowl- 
. 3,007 65 


ne corn any, 


Subscriptions previously 
edged in THE STANDARD . . . 
Total . e * e ® e * ° . 23,088 5 


Cash contributions for the week are aus fol- 
lows: 


J. R. Carret, Boston, Mass. (add.), . 81% 
Edward Twichell, Boston, Mass. 1 00 
Henry B. King, Augusta, Ga... W 14 
“Single Tux,” Waltham, Mass... 1 00 


C. 3. Milton, Boston Hivb!ands, Mass, 5 00 


Levy Dumas, Minveapolis, Mino. . 25 
Arthur McEivany, Minnes polis, Minn. Bas) 
J oJ. Byrnes, Minneapolis, Minn... AU 
William Hancock, Wyoming, Pao. 1 ov 
Thomas Suellev, St. Augustine, Fla, 1 00 
“Bystander,” New York citv. . 10 
Adam Betuy, Lebanon, Paw... Lo 
Thomas Walsh, Pittstie d, Mass... 1 00 


Ismar Zacharias, New York city. 23 
Benj. Zacharias, New York city. 
Mrs. Zacharias, N-w York city. . 
H. Herman, New York city. A 
Benj. Buntinx, New York city. . 
Ww. Kasseler, New York ciiv. 


0) 
tot 


2d 


Casper Jacobs, New York city. 
E. Sidv-: rstein. New York city. 


10 
O<car ( -hn, New York city. . ‘ 








Everety M. Blodgett, Chicago, I. { uv 
Tbrough G. L. Woitmore, Newbury- 
port, Muss. 6 «9506 “eee ‘e 3 
Dr. Heury L. Chase, St. Louis, Mo. . 1 00 
J. B. Howarth, Detrouw, Meh 2... 3 20 
Chas. G. J. Cuibach, Newark, N. J. , 2 AU 
A. H. Sinborn, Sao Frangisey, Cal. 1 00 
R. M. Guibert, Seven Rivers, N. M. . 2 50 
Throueb J. A. Haggstrom, Ss. Paul. 3 dt 
Wm E. Rutan, New York ety -. 2 
C. H. Verbeck, Grinnell, Iowa... 30 
J. N. Seburg, Mason City, lowa . . 1 OU 
R41 614 
Contributions previously acknowl- 
edged . . . 56 4 © @ eo we ww) 6G BI 
Total .... wee ew ww ROH BH 


The evrolment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week... 2... 
Received during the week ending 
March iS . 2. 1. 1 1 ew we 533 


Total e . e e e e e e e ° 46,805 
; G. St. J. LEAVENS, Sec. 











THE ROLL OF STATES, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


— 


SINGLE TAX CARTOON---A 


REUNION. 

A.J. Wolf is showing with considerable 
pride a cartoou on the single tax question. 
It is fashioned after the cartoon printed in 
Tar STANDARD over three years ago, which 
represented an agriculturist making a bare 
living, vith a shadow developisg in the dim 
distance; then the agriculturist dividing bis 
product equally with the laad owner, and 
soon. Through the series of illustrations, 
the landlurd ever increasing the share he 
takes and the agriculturist ever getting 
out of his. product but a bare living. 
Above the picture appears the legend, 
“He who pays ioterest on & mortgage 
pays rent,” and beneath, “If the single 
tax proposition cannot convince you the 
sheriff will.” Dan Beard drew this picture 
aud presented it to the Manhattan single 
tax club, und George Brunswick bas made a 
plate from it by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess, which he has donated. Mr. Wolf in- 
tends printing the single tax platform on 
the back of the picture, and, in order to 
cover expenses, will make a nominal charze 
for them. Those who want them to dis- 
tribute will beable to get them in about a 
week at the rooms of the club. 


A NEW PLEASANT 


Some of the members of the ciub have been 
invited to appear before the prohibition club 
of the Ninth assembly district, this Wedaes- 
day evening (March 19), at their ball, corner 
of Christopher and Hudson streets, and give 
their views ns to the best method of deuling 

- With the driuk traflic. 

‘Last Thursday evening the club hada 
“sketching party,’ for about ao bour, which 
was wu most enjoyable affuir. Addresses, 
recitations and sungs, by Messrs. McDonouy hb, 
Henry Dobliv, Van Veen, Steers, Simon, Kerr, 
and Mulligan followed, interspersed with 
piano recitals by Professor Carlo Brizzi, 
Among the professor's selections were: Fun- 
tasia sul “Rivzoletto” (Verd)); improvisation, 
‘Pensee ala Patrie” (B izz:); Caprice (Brizzi) 
Each number was enthusiastically eucored, 
especially the professor’s own compositions, 
which were pronounced exquisite compusi- 
tions by musical experts present. There was 
@ larze increase in attendance over the en- 
tertainmeat of three weeks ago, and ali said 
they had enj ved a pleasant evening. 

To-morrow eveniay there will be a lecture. 
There will also be music and recitations, 
Professor Brizzi will preside at the piano. 

Thuraday evening, Murch 27, there will be 
av informal dinner and a musical entertain- 








ment. : 
BROOKLYN. 

THE SINGLE TAX MEN TO CONSIDER THE CITY 
ASSESSMENTS. 


Edwin A. Curley and Robert Baker were 
the lecturers before the Brooklyn single tax 
olub last Sunday evening. Mr, Curley spoke 
on ballot reform, and said that wwenty-Ave 
OF more cf tha KR of Ta district assemblies of 





Thomas's P. FE. ebureh. 


of the Saxton 
read the dooks, aud in the vear furure wil 
attend one of our mectings. 
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this state intended sending delegates to Al- 
bany to impress upon the governor the ab- 
solute necessity of signing, in the interest of 
labor, the Saxton bill. Then Mr, Curley 
spoke on the Brooklyn rapid transit schemes. 
Mr. Baker also sp-ke on ballet reform. 

A meeting will be held this evening, when 
the club will consider the matter of the 
city’s assessments. A large attendance is 
desired. 





Adolph Pettenkofer, Eighteenth Ward,— 
Our club, threugh a committee, the other 
evening presented a set of Mr. George's 
works to Rev. J, C. Jonesy, pastor of St. 
Tue committee re- 
ported that they had a two hours’ talk with 


the reverend pentieman, who said that at 
one time be wasa “black repubiican,” but 


that now he wasa free trader and in favier 
bailot bill, He promised to 





—- 


S. D. Guion, Bro oblyn.—t think the lastidea 


of the eurolment committee, to maintain the 
bureau by small subscripticus, is a guod one, 
aud shall assist it all I can, 


NEW YORK STATE. 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM ROCHESTER, POUGH- 


KEEPSIE OWEGO AND TROY. 
Harry D. Gawne, Rochester.— lhe meeting 


of our union last Sunday afternoon, March 
9, Was a@ most interesting 
largely attended. Mr. D. Watters read an 
original 


ore, and was 
‘tory entitled “The Rich Man’s 
Piveons,” which was well receive). Then 
Mr. George Hibbard, a lawyer of this city, 
raised tbe question that tre people believing 
in tue single tax were in these discussions 
drifting away from the main issue which 
they at first advocated. Mr. J. Campbell 
sbowed Mr. Hibbard that, while we may 
discuss other questious in our meetings be- 
side the single tax, that was the main ques- 
tion, and all others merely led to that. 

Ou the evening of March 10 our union 
wil hold its first anniversary. All friends of 
the siagle tax are invited to attend. Mr. 
Hume Cale, editor of the Evening Times, 
will speak before our union at its next meet- 
ing, Mr. Cale is au eloquent speaker. 

Frederick S. Araold, Poughkeepsie.—Our 
club continues to hold recular meetines 
every Thursday evening, and the attend- 
ance is increasing. Since last aurumu two 
tren Who were furmerly republicans have 
come to see the errors of their old ideas and 
are now becoine single tax free traders, 
while we can almost confident!y affirm that 
the most of the converts across the tariff 
liaes in our district during the last three 
years have been made through the aporeci- 
ation of the truth in real free trade and the 
tingle tax. 

A growing dissatisfaction among the 
workingmen with the present ecunomic sys- 
tem which your paper has noted throughout 
the country makes itself feit in Poughkeep 
Sie. : 

J. M. Wilson, Owezo.—At a meeting of the 
single tax men of this village, held March 7, 
the Owego singtc tax club was formed and 
the following cffisers elected: President, 
Michael J. Murray; vice president, Joseph 
Giunane; secretary, J. M. Wilson; treasurer, 
Patrick Ward. Seventeen persons placed 
their names on the roll and a number have 
expressed their intention of becoming mem- 
bers, 

The club will contribute $1 per month to 
the enrolment committee’s fund. We are 
confident that we shall enable many to “see 
the cat” and assist the cause to attain the 
sucess which it deserves. 








Henry M. Edwards, Troy.—Times are very 
hard here, and it is as much asI can doto 
get along. The working~™en f know are op- 
posed to the single tax—pc.or fools!—and 
since I joined the single tax club here a num- 
her of them go elsewhere to get shaved. I 
don’t regret that, but [do hatet» see people 
jump toto the soup with their cy es open. 

H. B. Buddenburg, RBuffalo.—Our club is 
growlng rapidly aad we are iu & position to 
do more effective work than ever before. 

The Buffalo -entral labor union aud District 
asseinbiy 46 K of L, bas publicly deciaread 
for a pairely secret aod official ballot, with 
no Hill attach nents, ~ 

The president of a college here, an oppo- 
nent of the single tax, read a puper befure 
the Central labor union on Tuesday, March 
12, on “Private property is land.” When the 
single tax men present got at bim they made 
a show of bim. On Friday, Feb. 15, De. T. M. 
Crowe read a paper on “The Jaw of wages," 
and Rev. R bert D. Towne of Sherman, N, 
Y., delivered an address on the single tax 
The reverend gentiemen is a member of our 
club; also editor of the economic department 
of the Iiustrated Western New Yorker, It. 
proprietor, George M. Bailey, is also one of 
our members, 


W. 8S. Rann, Buffalo.—At our nest meet- 
ing, March 28, we are to discuss the eight 
hour movewent, 


_ 








MASSACHUSETTS, 
— 
A CIRCUS AT MIL¥YORD~ PEOBLY'S EYES OPEN 
. JNG—A SQUIB, 
B. T., Willord.~-Edward Fitawilllam deliv» 





a ne ee ae a a EE EN ea Se en neal a aim 


ered a lecture here on the tariff! on March 13, 
A day or two before he was to speak he sent 
a letter tou the Milford Times challenging 
‘any free trader, tariff reformer cr mug- 
wump” to dispute any statement he might 
make. The local question club thereupon 
gave him public rovice that they wou'd be 
represented. Levi H. Turuer of C sarlestown 
was to be the spokesman for the free traders, 
and when the time came for questions the 
lecturer got so badly beaten that the chaic- 
man, t» save him, refused to allow Mr. 
Turn r to ask any more questions. When 
the mect ng breke up about fifty men prom- 
ised Mr. Turner to tuke steps toward the for- 
mation of a tariff reform club. The Boston 
Globe says the Home market club—which 
Mr. Fitzwilliam represented—“will not be 
likely to pitch its teat ia Milford again for 
seme time.” 





George L. Whitmore, N whburyport.—I ex 
pect to attend the sh e laster’s conveution io 
Linu next mouth, where the single tax will 
be detated. 


Jehno Mulrooney, Pismouth —While the 
number of those that believe in free raw 
materials are fir more numerous than before 
the election of Harrison, the converts to real 
free trade are few in comparison. People’s 
minds are opening. Many of those who were 
stanch protectionvists last vear are now, al 
least, “rariff reformers.” This isa (thorough 
ly republican district, but I duubt not that, at 
the next election their majority will be con- 
sidernbly reduced. The iron industries o! 
this town are about paralyzed and the woolen 
miliin which I am employed is not near as 
prosperous as it ought to be. 


T. E. Devitt, Lyvnn.—We single tax men 
here are very poor, but we think the enrol- 
ment committee should be supported, so we 
have sent in our mite. Two years ago I 
laughed in a man’s face who was attempting 
t+ show me that such as [ weuld be tenefited 
by the sing'e tax; but I huve since seen the 
truth of what was said to me. 


C. K. C., Charlestown.—This little squib, 
taken from the college paper, the Dartmoutb, 
shows that even in the halis of learning there 
is an appreciation of the real condition of 
society: 

Lives of poor roen oft remind us 
Honest toil don’t stand a chance, 

When we work, we have behind us 
Bizgger patches on our pants. 


ee 


NEW JERSEY. 


CONDIMONALLY IN FAVOR OF A CONFERKNCE— 
NEWS FROM OTHER PLACES, 

J. A. Craig, Paterson.—The conference 
question was free'y discussed at the clu) 
meeting en Mendav evening last (March 10), 
and this was the conclusion we reached: We 
are in favor of anutional confere ree, to be 
he'd in the city of New Yi rk on the return 
of Mr. George from Australia; such ecn- 
ference to be an informal one, having no 
other object or object; than a full and free 
discussion of the single tax-free trade move- 
ment and the method or methods best cal- 
culated to advance it. We would be opp’sed 
tO any attempt to form a strong national 
organization, such as many reem to desire, 
on the ground that itis not necessary to tre 
proper development of the movemeut, and 
would necessarily retard its progress; and 
we would be opposed toany attempt to com- 
mit the movement to the formation of a 
third party 

The club intends to give a dinner next 
mouth, 

Mr. Vesser is making some progress with 
the Dutch translatiun of our sing'e tax plat- 
form among the Hollanders. Many of them 
tuke to it very kiudly and think it allO K, 
until it is explained that it means free trade, 
They can’t stand free trade; some seem 
afraid of it, and have notitied Mr, Vesser 
that voless hes ops distributing such Jitera. 
ture he will be liable t» be put in the “I. ck- 
up.” The movement moves! 


J. Gros, Morristown.—The really poor 
here are only about five per cent of the 
populacion, so that we have nota single la- 
bor organization and cannot get up a single 
tax club. Later on, when the percentage of 
poverty increases, I suppose our labor will 
organ.ze. That is the old story: Lock up 
the stable aftertbe horse has been stoleu. 
A few davs ago I addressed the Farmers’ 
alliance ut the county hail They listened 
t» me quietly, but their resolutions were 
funny enough to make a dead man feel 
sorry that he caunot laugh. 














P, Mesquelm, Jersey City.—I consider the 
idea of the evrolment committ}o—to get 
small contributions fur the continuance of 
their work—a good one, and shail take 
great pleasure in assisting, 


S atdmandneateimemetienemed 


CONNECTICUT, 


W. J. GORSUCH LECTURES AT BRIDGEPORT. 

J. Romain, Bridgeport.—W, J. Gursuch de- 
livered an address before our sovial science 
club Sunday afternonn, Yib, on Haw would 
the single tax uffect wages,” Alter Mr, 
G ysuch’s address several members asked 
questions, which he answered to their satis- 
actin, Mr, Gorsuch recited a poem, “A 
Vhanksgiving story,” which was well re 
ceived, 7 : 


dames FI. Payne, Rridgeporh-- Alter Myr, 
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Gorsuch’s lecture on March 9 we formed 
the Soctal science ciub, and elected a seere- 
tary aod treasurer. We bave eugaged the 
hall in Studio building for Sunday afternoon 
lectures, 

Alfred A. Curtis, Danbury.—We move 
slowly bere, but expect to orgunize a club 
shortly, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 








A SUGGESTION—ACKNOWLEDGING THE JUSTICE 
OF OUR CAUSE, 

H. O. Skinner, Readine,—Thouzh not a 
resident bere—my heme being in Camden, 
N. J.—I am trving to co-operate with the 
single tax society bere, and am preparing to 
Visit the towns iu this vicinity aud address the 
people. As a traveling salesman, I often 
Visit the towns between here and Lebanon, 
I have generally twenty minutes in a coun- 
try store ia each place, und have a chance 
to say just enough to get those present in- 
terested, They always want 6) bear more. 
Now, my idea is that all the towns between 
here nud Lebanon could be visite l and the 
people interested in the single tax. If my 
vireumstances permitved I would take a reg- 
war circuit; but mv purse is slim, and the 
best I could do weuld be to pay my own 
persupalexpenses. If the Reading club will 
interest itself, [think money could be raised 
forthe rent of hails and incicental expenses. 
[have sent a number of signatures to the 
epro'ment committee, amony \hich are some 
of the most pruminent men in this section. 





William Hancock, Wy owing.—The public is 
becoming acquaiated with our aims and 
methods. Our pecp!e have ceased makivge 
silly objections t> our supposed impracticable 
beories, and acknowledge the justice and 
propriety of our denands. Less than two 
years ago nit one follower of Henry George 
eculd have been found ia this place; now I 
think fully one-half of our people are strongly 
inclined toward the cause of ju:t taxation. 

J. 8. Backus, Gariand.—We had Leo Miller 
bere three nights. One of our new recruits 
furnished the hall for him free of charge. 
Miller is now werking io this county (War- 
ren) doing good for the cause. Times are 
hard and money scarce. The lack of snow 
mis winter gives liit'e employment to laber. 
All of this will cell io our favor, as hungry, 
idle men will have time tothink and will be 
more ready to listen to the ‘Szospel of the 
new crusade.” If we only had the money to 
push the work we could make converts by 
the hundreds. I find the protective tarit¥ is 
the greatest obstacle. 

J. J. Smythe, M. D., Edwardsdale, Luzerne 
C.—-We are doing all we can for the single 
tux cause. Nearly everybody bere has signed 
the petition Next Wednesday evening, 
March 19, the Jeffersen ballot reform club 
and our single tax club will bold a public 
meeting in favor of the objects represented 
bv the clubs calling it, The speakers will be 
Joho L Doyle, ML D.; Professor Gallagher, 
Walter Hibbs of the ty pograpbical union, 
and Louis S. Harris, miner, all of Wilkes- 
barre. 








8S. P. Herron, Newcombd.—TI have sent forty 
more siguers t.> the petition of the enrolment 
committee, I would like tosend some money 
to help the work along; but this is a coal 
mining locality, and you know by this time 
what that means, One of our townsmen, a 
stropg democrat, said to methat he had a 
crow to pick with me “because the single tax 
meu were trying tocrawi intouthe democratic 
bed and kick the cover cff of them.” [told 
him we only wauted to cover uhem more se- 
curely. 


J... Babcock, Erie.—I intend to do all I 
ean tu forward the cause. I think the enrol- 
ment committee are doing nuble work, and 
should be assisted to the utmost limit. The 
present outlook is good, even here in Erie. 











one, 


VIRGINIA, 


IGNORANCE OF THE SINGLE TAX THEORY — 
OPINIONS CHANGING, 

Eugene Withers, Duanvillee—There is a 
deuse ignorance in all this couutry concern- 
ing Henry George und his theories; and 
though I talk a great deal about both, yet it 
isonly among the most intelligent that any 
Success 1s Met With, aud that success as yet 
wnovats only to this—that their minds are 
disabused of the absurdly ridisulous cpinion 
that Mr. George is au anarchist. My main 
imstrument in doing thisis Mr George's lect- 
ure on ‘‘Moses.” After reading that they be- 
come convinced that a man who could give 
ut erance to such sentiments as that lecture 
contains can by no possible means be an 
abarchist. 


Joba T. Chappell, Richmond.—We have 
organized a siagie tax club in this city, which 
i think bas coma to stay. 








GEORGIA. 


or 


EXPERIENCE A GOOD TEACHER—A CHALLENGE 
DECLINED. 

Garratt Mahon, Savaunah—When I joined 
the K. of L. Disnew that they were working 
for the same ends that Hear’ George was~ 
faun's inalienable rights to the saif--and if 
they had warked and eduonted theaselves 
ob the land questica the ordup would have 
been bettey of, Bub experinnne je & good 
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teacher, and [ think that we will get along | 


ata rapid rate from now on, 

William R. Boyd, Sivannah.—TI grow more 
hopeful dai y of a general recognition of the 
correctness of our single tux theory, and see 
in itthe germ of all good, a practical rec- 
ognition of tke rights of men 

L recently formulated a proposition and 
handed it to a friend opposed to the single 
tox: ‘ Resolved, That private ownership of 
landis prima facie evidence of usurpation.” 
L asked him to controvert it. He frankly 
declined after reading ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty,” and is to-day a convert. 





ILLINOIS. 

AT WORK IN CHICAGO—ACTIVITY IN) QUINCY— 
MORE ACTIVE WORK NECESSARY~—MEETING 
AT DU QUOIN. 

Warren Worth Bailey, Chicugo.—Profes- 
sor Petersen, the Swedish journalist, guve 
usagreat treat Thursday night (March 13). 
He presented “The Single Tax in the Ligut 
of the New Church,” and he did it so very 
well that ‘the cat’ never appeared to bet- 
ter advantaye. The meeting was unusually 
enthu iastic, 

A le'ter trom Bolten Smith, appealing for 
aid in carrying on the “patent iutide” work 
which he bus inaugurated, was read by the 
president and referred te a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs, Ripley, Witter and Irwin, 
for consideration. ‘rhe president expressed 
the convicti'n that Mr. Smith’s scheme was 
one of the inost important tbat have been 
conceived fur the sdvanceement of the cause. 

This afternoon (Mareb 14) a committee of 
our club, consisting of Judge Bangs, E. O. 
Brown, Jovatban B. Taylor and W. W. 
Bailey, waited on Mayor Cregier by appoiat- 
ment iv re'ation tua meacrial issued by our 
club, which we shall bave presented to the 
city council pext Mindsy vight, calling at- 
tention to “yrave inequalities apd irregulari- 
ties in the Jisting of property 3? through which 
“undue burdens” are pluc d ‘upou the homes 
and industries of the people,” causing the ‘Gm- 
poverishment of the masses, reducing ther 
possible savings, increasing their hazards 
and crippling they activite 5’ and asking 
forthe appointment of a spectal committee 
of the city council ‘‘toexamine the whole sub- 
ject of jocal taxation, with a view to the 
ascertaipmment of all the facts connected 
therewith, and to the end that the inequali- 

ties which we stand hereby ready to demon- 
strate op pre per call muy be corrected, and 

a Just system substituted fer present unfair 

and impracticable methods.” 

Mayor Cregier received the committee cor- 
dially and entered at once into a lively dis- 
cussion of the matter involved. He said he 
quite agre.d with the committee as to most 
of the points made in the memorial, ceclar- 
ing that the complaints were well founded 
and the abuses ought to be corrected. Judge 
Bangs was our spckesman, and he put our 
case so couvincingly that the mayor, in con- 
eluding tbe interview, assured us of bis in- 
erest, sO that we anticipate the appoint- 
ment of a special commniitee of the council 
whieh will carry out the work we have in 
view. 

The drainage case bas been argued in the 
supreme court, Mr. E. O. Brown filing a brief 
in bebaif of the ciubv and oraliy presenting 
the special assessment view. His arguneot 
was both streng and clear, and it is believed 
that the court wiil beld, os Mr. Brown so 
ably contends. that the sanitary district is a 
drainage district within the meaning of the 
law, and that therefore the levyiog of a 
general tax for the purposes of said district 
Was uncoustitubionual, If the court so bhoids 
our victory will have been compiletelv won. 

Kirke La Shele speaks uext Thursday 


evening; Clarenee P. Dresser Mareh 27; 
Jonathan B. Taylor April 3; Dr. Henry 


Bou.ter April 10. 


C.F. Perry, Quiney.—Mr. Charles H. Will- 
iamscen addressed our club, Murch 7, on 
‘Some essentials of liberty.” Mr. William- 
son, Who is HOW in business here ("is home), 
while attending a thevlovical seminary in 
New York became personally acquainted 
with Mr. George, wus frequently ut bis 
home, and was one of the committee who 
escorted Mr, George to Cooper institute 
when be received the nomination for inayor. 

Added to these unu-ually good ovportunt- 
ties for an understanding of the “New Po- 
litical Economy,” the matter has been 
pressed upon him somewhat here, so he is 
pretty fanuliar with our principles; and, 
whi'e he doves nat yet fully “see the cat,” 1 
think he will ere long, 

Ona the evening of the 6.h inst. a prelim. 
inary meeting was held of what promises to 
be a vigorous tariff reform league here, 
When the chairman, Mr, W. 8B. Powers (for- 
merly a republican), said, I) believe free 
trade to be the most economical way of 
raising revenue for the goverament,” the 
expression was enthusiastically applauded, 

The organization is to be non-partisan, but 
will, of Guurse, be composed mainly of dem- 
OCrats, ; 

W, H. Van Ornum, Rivenswood.—I be. 
lieve the single tax movement has now 
reached a stage which ca Is for more active 
aud positive work than ever Lefore, when 
the scatitcred and disorg mized forces can 
be brought together su that each man and 
woman muy feel that be or she is in touch 
with his neighbor, and when all shall realize 








the added power which comes from large 
numbers working together according to 
acnnite plans for aw common purpose. I be 
lieve they can be reached; and if so, we 
have passed the time when we need to pe- 
tition, We cun begin to demand. 

Robert Cumming, Du Qioin.—Mr. W. C. 
Bohanuon of S:. Louis was the speaker here 
to-day, March 9 Hus subject was ‘The cause 
of poverty and how it may be removed.” 
For over two hours Mr. Bohannon held the 
attentivn of his audience. Judge Parks 
availed himself of the opportunity of asking 
questions, It is a pleasure to huve sucha 
gentleman ask questions and bear bis com- 
ments. Mr. Bohannon acquitted himself with 
credit, At the close of the meeting [ dis- 
tributed a large number of copies of “Thy 
Kingdom Come” to every man und woman 
present, white and colored. 


IOWA. 








A FARM LABORER SPREADING THE 
AMONW FARMERS 

Charles C. Licttenberver, Ida Grove.—The 
other day [ made use of a fine opportunity 
for disseminativug the single tax. The Farm- 
ers’ alliance organ‘zer for this county called 
upoa me to give hima list of works on the 
vreat sccial problem that be could recommend 
to the various alliances that he was orguniz- 
ing. Among the works I recommended were 
a full set of Heury George’s buvoks, which 
were accepted most readily. 


DOCTRINE 


F. W. Rockwell, Farmiugton.—l spoke at 
Selina, Iowa, Friday and Saturday evenings, 
March 7 and 8, to fair bouses, and Suoday 
evening read Mr. Georg:’s sermon, ‘Thy 
Kingdom Come,” from the M E. pulpit. The 
community is intense.y repubivan, and 
neither absolute free trade nor the sinele 
tax had ever been preached there, und so 
far as Tlearned Mr. Geerge had never been 
heard of. I think some three or four see 
the cat pretty clearly, and a bumber more, 
among them several protectionisis, are on the 
anxious Seat. The seed bas been suwn. 

I. Hagerty, Burlington.—I regret to state 
that Lam likely to be useless to the move- 
ment for some weeks at least—cuuses (1), 
upjust tax..tion; (2), low prices for farm pro- 
duce and consequent dullness in towns; (3), 
the “grip,” (4), and, worst of all, ao winter's 
work in our trade (horse shoeing) on account 
of the weather—the last invoiving “yours 
truly” in debt. 


MISSOURL. 


NEWS FROM ST. LOUIS—THE TRUTH SPREAD- 
ING—A NOIFABLE CONVERSION, 

Percy Pepoon, St. Leuis.—At the last 
meeting of the single tax league, Tuesday 
evening, Morris Morgan read an exceedingly 
interesting paper on ‘‘Money.” 

‘The bill for the abolition of the tariff and 
internal teveaue system is stil! on for discus: 
sion in the mock congress, which meets every 
Sanday afternoon in the single tax leugue’s 
hall. : 

W. J. Reese, of tte Kansas City single tax 
club, visited us Sunaay. 

‘lwo of the active members of this league, 
Messrs. Wolff and Zippert, have leftthe city, 
the former going tou Omaba and the atter tu 
Chicago. Our frieuds there wiil tind thein to 
be wi rkers, 

Professor Johu Fiske of Boston has con- 
cluded a series of historical lectures, de- 
livered under the auspices of Wastington 
university. Professor Fiske says the = po- 
litical issues are, tirst, free trade; second, 
the laud que tion. 

W. C. Bonannoen is doing active missionary 
work. Saturday evenings he goes into the 
country and addresses meetings at neigh. 
boriug towns with gratifying results, and 
he also conducts a small circulating library 
composed of copies of ‘“Secial Problems" 
aod ‘The Land and the Comiunity,” which 
he makes a speciulty of inducing clergymen 
to read. 
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I. N. Symonds, Bento. Station, St. Louis.— 
Saturday night, Stb, H. Martin Williams 
delivered a lecture on frce trade in Benton 
hall, after which questions were put to the 
Speaker and answered, So much interest 
was nanifested on the subject that we all 
felt sorry when the time caine to close the 
meeting iu order to allow Mr. Williams to 
catch the train that was to take him back to 
town. Our regular Saturday night meetings 
continue to be interesting, 

K. F. Meyer, St. Louis, —The truth is spread- 
ing, and our league is inereasing also. 
Falher Huntington's magnificeat lecture will 
set some people thinking of what makes the 
shvue pinch, 


K. P. Alexander, Newbury.—Io do not 
know of a single tax man in this town at 
present; but it will not be lony before TP will 
have company. H. Martin Williams of &S:. 
Louis is to be here shortly and will give the 
people a talk. Then will be ny oppertugity, 

Frederick Mecfutosb, Kansas C.ty.—The 
frec trade idew is cortainly galuing among the 
younger men whose polities huve been in 
favor of the protective policy, The wtor- 
ference with legitimate business enterprises 
(coal miving as an instance) by the rail- 
rouds in this vicinity iv serving as a good 





example for illustrating the relicf to be ob- 
tained by some form of tax on the rental 
value of lund. 


Wim. W. Rose, Kausas City.—I have sent 
another instalment of eighteen petitions to 
tbe enrolment committee. Mr. W. 8S. Beard, 
one of the signers, is & notable conversion tu 
our ranks, and will be, is now, a worker ju 
good eurnest, never missing un opportunity 
to proselvte, Mr. Beard is a capitalist, 
lund owner and improver, and vice-president 
of the Avondale bank, 


C. E, Thoms, Kansas City.—I meet with 
stubborn resistance among my fellow work- 
ingmen when seeking for siguers to the peti- 
tion, But I generally succeed. 


COLORADO. 


THE WORK OF THI STATE ORGANIZATION—EN - 
COURAUING WORDS FROM BRAVE HEARTS, 
H. C. Niles, Deuver.—Our progress in the 

organization of our state association is very 
eticuuraging, We vow have correspondents 
in twenty-seveu counties out of fifty-five in 
the state. We have reeeived letters from 
various K. of L, assemblies indorsing ballot 
reforin aud p edving political support to those 
eandidates for the levislature who wilt ex- 
pheitly pledge themselves t> support a ballot 
reform bill which shall embody the esseatial 
features as published in THE STANDARD. We 
ure much eucouraged and hope to do some 
effective work. 





F. H. Monroe, Denver.—The Denver single 
tax association is sending a recruit: subserip- 
tion of THe STANDARD to cach county assessor 
of the fifty-hve counties in the state and bas, 
through the secretary of the state associa- 
tion, sent the following letter to each: 

Dear Sir: The Denver single tax associa- 
tions sending you THE STaNDaRD for four 
weeks, To hepe you will give the reforms in 
taxation thereim proposed your careful con- 
sideration, and if they seem wise in your 
judement and experience that vou will assess 
taxes in accordance wi h that plan as far as 
yeu can under our state laws, 

Should your experience enable vou to de- 
tect flaws inthe p'an you will greatly oblige 
us by communicating vour objections. 

Henny C. NIvES, See’y. 

The replics are beginning to come in, and 
there are requests for further information 
on the subject and for literature explaining 
it. You can count us in for 1,000 of “The Sin- 
gle ‘Lax Piatform” in tract form. 


H. B. Clark, Silver Piume.—Wo have not 
as yet felt the pressure of competition in 
fabuor: but a close observer can see that it is 
veginning to shew itself, and it will not be so 
long before we begin to feel it. The miners 
think that free coinage of silveris all they 
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need. As the miners arouud bere are worked 
mostly on the lease system, [ tell them the 
beneflt would accrue mostly to the mine 
owlers tn the shape of higher royalties, 


Charles Ford, Denver.—The rapid advance 
ment made by the single tax is a happy 
(lustration of the greatness of its leaders. 
May the rapid progress continue in all its 
strength and vigor, [shall wid it to the ful 
extent of my ability, 

Jobn J. McClermont, Aspen,—I have been 
deeply interested in the work of the enrol- 
ment committee since the start. I think it 
the important work of our movement, and 
shall help it to the extent of my ability. 


NEBRASKA. 


FATHER RUNTINGTON LECTURING AT OMAHA, 

8S. T., Omaba—Father Huntington was 
here last week nnd delivered uw number of 
addresses (9 the working people in their 
shops, and to the general public at the Opera 
house. 

C. F. Beckett, Omaha.—The single tax here 
is growing slowly, but its yrowth is sure. 


CALIFORNIA. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF THE PROTECTIVE 
“DOLLARS LOOK LARGK.” 
D. A. Learned, Stocktun.—Dollars look 
large to me just now, but something compels 
me to send a couple of them to the enrolment 
committee, sv that Tecan show some apprecia- 
tion of their arducus aud thankless labors 
for truth and justice. . 


Jere D. Walker, Santa Anu.—A few days 
since I rode over the great San Joaquin 
ranch and saw some of our protected laubor- 
ers. They were engayved in sheep husbandry, 
and were all Mexicans. Their houses were 
built of sod and sticks, and were a very 
poor protection, Their clothing was old and 
of poor quality. Lf asked my companion: 
‘Supposing the tariY were adjusted so that 
woot would advance fifty cents, if be thought 
the waces of the Mexicans would advance in 
proportion.” He replied: “Not a cent. 
These shepherds do not know there is a tariff 
and are hired as cheaply as possible.” The 
shepherds do all the work in caring for 
aud shearing the sheep. The tariff is for the 
landlord of the great ranch. 

At the village of Justin the Chinamen aro 
busily packing oranyes. The man who hires 
them is !oud-vvoiced for protection to Ameri-« 
can labor engayed in the orange business. 

A large part of the labor engayed in the 
raisin vinevards of this state is Chinese. 
The landiords are nearly all protectionists. 


SYSTEM— 





Catarrh Cured, 


ONE CENT! 





Do you take cold easily? Havo you a cold in tho head that dees not get 
better? Is your throat affected? Are you troubled with a hacking 
cough? Do you havo fi's of sneezing until you think your head will fly 
of? Aro the passages of the nosostopped up? Do you experience difficul. 
ty in breathing? Are you constantly hawking and trying to get up 
lumps of matter that form in your throat? Have you a pain above and 
between the eyes? Is there a secretion of mucous or lumps of matter in 
the nasal passages which must be either blown from the nose or drawn 
back behind the palate or hawked or snuffed backward to the throat? 
Gan you hear noises in yourhead? If you have any of these symptoms 


you have CATARRIL. 


The long continued corruption of the air tLat is breathed passing over 
the foul matter in the nasal passages poisons the lungs and the blood. 
The vile matter that is swallowed during sleep passes into the stomach, 
prevents digestion, vitiates the secretions, and poisons the fountains of 
life. The patient becomes feverish; drooping of spirits; there is no 
Gesire to eat; the head becomes cloudy and life becomes a burden, 

IF YOU SUFFER FROM CATARRH, or any cf its symptoms, it is your 
duty to yourself and family to obtain the means of certain cure before 


it is too late. 


This you can easily do, at an expense of ONE CENT for a postal card, 
by sending your namo and address to Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 80 War. 
ron St., New York City, who will send you FREE by return mail, a copy 
of the original recipe for preparing the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY 
EVER DISCOVERED FOR CURING CATARRH in all its various stages, 

Over ONE MILLION cases of this dreadful disgusting and oftentimes 
fatal disease have been cured permanently during the past five years 


by the use of this medicine. 


WRITE TO DAY ferthis FREE recipe, DO NOT DELAY longer if 
you desire a speedy and permanent cure, Address 


Prof, J. A. LAWRENCE, 80 Warren St., New York 
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These landlords appealed to and secured 
from congress a tariff upon raisins. This 
was granted upon the plea that it was for 
the protection of American labor. T be tarilf 
secured, the landlords employ the docile 
Chinamen, while hundreds of Americans in 
Lbis section are out of work, Is not this de- 
ception? 


Frances M. Milne, 8 wo 1 Luis Obispo.—-1t was 
1 pveasure beyond expressicn to my mother 
and myself to meet and hear Mr. Geerge 
when he was iu San Francisco, 
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MALNE., 

KD. Lyford, Lewiston.—The leaven is 
working in this sectiou. Ihave sent. twenty- 
tlve signed petitions to the enrolment com- 
mittee. 

Although the numbers of avowed tax 
wbolishers is vot lurge, the number of peo- 
ple who ure getting infused with our ideas, 
many of them without kuowing it, is rapidly 
increasing. Times are bard, wages low und 
many unwilling idlers. Free trade is making 
long strides among the people of all clusses. 
The Australian ballot law is an assuree fact 
by the next) legiclature Withbb that, aud 
Cieveland aud free trade we will make the 
republicans hustle to carry Maine in 189: 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Henry McIntyre, Pawtucket.—Our club is 
doing good work here. We would do better 
but we are very | poor 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

W.1. Boreman, Parkersburg.—We failed 
to get a bill through the legislature giving us 
the Australian ballot, but think tbat this 
‘coming winter will brit wait. db is only a 
question of time. The bill proposed at. vbis 
session Was an excelleut one, clean and good 
in every respect, but was defeated by the 
jealousy of the republicans, The congress- 
ional contest ip this, the fourth, will be lively, 
as both sides claim a majority. 

If any single taxer in this district, at Hunt- 
ington, or in any town below here, (Parkers- 
burg) will please write to us bere we will try 
to keep him supplied with tracts aud news 
during the campaign. Many men who do 
not wholly advpt our ideas, are in sympathy 
with us in our efforts to arouse the people to 
think; and if the politiciaus do not apo’ogize 
and trim on the “protection” question we will 
wake a few of the sieepers. 


OHIO. 

Thomas Bentham, Shawnee.—Our club is 
not progressing as favorably as I could wish, 
bat the few single taxers here are none the 
less earnest in their advocacy of the doc- 
trine. We have antayonists on every hand, 
which is about as goud as haviug friends. 
The discussion is on, and while we can be 
reasonably sure of making a convert now 
and then, we know that we will not lose a 
man. So we can say, and with reason, we're 
all right. 


Alf. H. Henderson Ciocinnati._-At the last 
meeting of our club the Rey. Dr. Howard 
Henderson of Trinity M. E. church delivered 
ap address on “Christianity and Labor.” A 
large audience of ladies und gentlemen were 
present. As this was the inaugural meeting 
of its kind, we feel greatly eucouraged, I 
would particulariv impress on every reader 
of THE STANDARD here the importance of 
attending these meetings. We jropuse to 
hold one every Thursday evening at the club 
room, 3 Palace hotel. 

I must take this opportunity of expressing 
the appreciation of the c!ub for the work of 
our president, Mr. James Semple. He is 
ceaseless in his activity, anu every member 
owes it to himself to do everything he can to 
hold up his hands. 
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INDIANA. 

J. H. Melatire, Evansville. — Our city 
papers ure tuking a deep iuterest in the sin- 
gle tax, which is very encouraging, Our 
club is newly organized, but is gruwing fast. 

TEXAS, 

J. H. Hall, Osage, Coryelle Co.—I find that 
nearly all the farmers of this section enter- 
tain ap idea that there is ap injustice in their 
having to pay so much more tax on their im- 
proved Jand than de otbers who own just as 
good land and do not use it. ‘they have come 
to this conclusion—that all Jand should be 
taxed uccording to its pruime value, und ex- 
empt all farm improvements, 


KANSAS, 

G, E, Sinith, Germantown,—I have consid- 
erable good Juck in getting signers to the 
petition, though it meets with a deal of op- 
position because of the free trade contained 
therein. Kansas is the banner protective 
state, becuuse the farmers ure not yet able 
to see that they ure most all being “pro- 
tected” off their farms. There is, however, 
#« hopeful sigan in the organization of the 
Farmers! alliance, It gives our men an op- 
portunity to preach the single tax in the 
alliance, and through this meaus we ean sow 
the seed, 





MINNESOTA, 

Q, Seward, St. Pauul.—Our ideas are spread- 
ing wonderfully faust and, a» our great leader 
says, Outbing cau prevent their becoming the 
law of the land before & very great while. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
ti, W. Bradford, Ayr, Cass Co.—Crops have 








names sent the 
several, the publication of which would aston- 
ish the natives, 
free trader who holds office uader the present 
adininistration. 
ifying one to me. 


of this place has, I am proud to say, 
converted to the cause, and I believe he will 
do more to spread the trutb than has ever 
heretofore been done in this section, when he 
begins to speak of the single tax from his 
pulpit. 







chanics, merchants, ete. 
society indorse the petition, most of the 
members baving signed it. 
this means to reach a Jarge part of the farm- 
ing community who would not otherwise 





ple are now on the bedrock. Iam secretary 
of a tariff? reform league, the members of 
which have at last become sufficiently inter- 
ested it) che single tax to ask for an explana- 
tion of what it means. We will tell them be- 
fore long. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 

W. EF. Brokaw, Watertown.—Will you 
kindly call the attention of South Dakota 
single tax men to the fact that [ bave a sin- 
gle tax column in the Journal. If they will 
secure enough subseribers for the Journal to 
pay avother composi’or we can have a whole 
page for single tax matter. This is our chance 
to have a state organ. 


MONTANA. 
W. McKendrick, Marysville.—Among the 
enrolment comuittee are 


Que of them is a single tax 


The situation is a very grat- 
NEW MENIC O. 


P. H. Smith, Raton.—The Rev. J. M. Rife 
been 


I look hopefully to the future. 


CANADA, 


PETITIONING THE ONTARIO LEGISLATURE FOR 


A CHANGE IN TAXATION, 
8. T., Torcntv, Oat.—A single tax club has 


been organized here with Wm. Scott, chair- 
man, A. C. Stanners, 1168 Queen street, west, 
secretary. Our plan of campaiga has been a 


petition to the Ontario legislature, which will 
presented during the present session, askiug 
that the annua! value of land as determined 
by assessinent, be taken for public purpuses 


in lieu of all other taxes under the control of 


the local government. The petition is being 
largely sigued by laborers, landlords, me- 
The anti-poverty 


We expect by 


learn of the single taux, as the petition itself 
is a good tract for beginners, being short, 
plain, and to the point. We are poor and 
need help to defruy expenses of printing, 
rent, ete. Contributions will be promptly 
acknowledged by our secretary. 


JAPAN. 
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THE TRUTH MAKES ITS WAY TO THE ORIENT. 

KF. T. Fries, Cincinnati,Obio.—Henry George 
has started on his journey round the world, 
but his thought has preceded him. Who 
would have supposed that the single tax had 
reached Japan’ Yet that it has is proven 
by the following extract from a_ letter 
written by the lady teacber of a mission 
school there, which through the kindness of 
the friend who received it I am permitted 
tu send you. 

Following is the extract: 

SHONAL YAMAGATA, KEN, JAPAN, Jan. 15, 
1890 —Another subject that has interested 
me much lately is the ‘land tax.” Ihave 
ao doubt you have read a great deal about 
it, but I had heard very little of it until a few 
months ago. Wein our mission buve read 
Henry George’s ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” 
‘Social Problems” and ‘Protection or Free 
Trade?” 1 never read anything that dis- 
closed so much of the misery there is in the 
world, and but for the hope of correcting 
these evils, I should have felt it a waste of 
time and sympathy to hear of the condition 
of the working classes. But bis scheme 
is so. plausible and looks so reason- 
able, and if carried out would do more 
for the spread of the gospel than ali the mis- 
sionaries and preachers in the world. Mr. 
Gi. is of the opinion that the principal thing 
for which the niveteenth century will be 
noted, is for haviag produced such a tnan as 
Henry George. [ know his scheme is very 
inuch despised by some penple, but I believe 
it is generally by those who do not under- 
stand the subject, or by those land owners 
who fear they will lose thei: ill-gotten gains, 
Please teli me what you think of him. I see 
so much of the misery caused by oppression 
in this country, and it interferes seriously 
with my work, and I am satistied that the 
lund tax would settle the queation. Day be- 
fore yesterday I found a family of seven lit- 
erully sturving and freezing—three smal! 
children, an old woman of seventy, a young 
woman aad two able-bodied men who ure un- 
uble to get work, Huudreds of these people 
barely drag out an existence. They die so 
soon, IT nearly choke when I sit dowa to my 
meals and think of the misery wround me, 
and [ cannot believe that a God of loveever 
intended that lund should be private prop- 
erty. K, dn, 


BOTH OPPOSED, BOTH IN FAVOH. 
Bostua Gabe, 

Hon. William BE, Russell bas recently com 
piled aome figures which show bow much 
deter there is in the claim often made by 

apa that the democratic purty is asa 

orhe sed to ballot reform, These compi- 
luoat have bau en and are deserving of 
ef etates, ARG are 

ide eireulation, 
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In the legislature of Indiana 20 republicans we TARRH, 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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voted for ballot reform aud 83 against it. Ia 
the same legislature 79 democrats voted for 
it and only one against. 

In Tennessee not a republican voted for if, 
while 17 voted aguinst. There were 76 demo- 
erats recorded in its favor and five opposed. 

In Kentucky both parties voted for it 
unanimously. 

In Maine 26 republicans voted in favor of 
the reform and 115 against. Nineteen dem- 
ocrats voted in fuvor and noue in opposi- 
tien, 

In Pennsylvania 28 republican legislators 
supported the bill and 87 opposed it. Forty- 
six democrats recorded themselves in its 
favor and ouly one against it. 

In New Jersey it passed almost unani- 
mously. 

In the Arkansas legislature 25 repub- 
licans voted aguinst the ‘reform and pone in 
its favor, Thirty -four dem 
it and 21 against. 

In Tilinois 51 republicans favored it and 
15 opposed. Sixty-eight democrats voted 
‘vea” and not one voted ‘nay.” 

"From these figures it is very easv to see 
which party is opposing ballot reform. 


Catarrhal Deas: ne esa—Huy Fever—A New 
Home Treatment 


Sufferers are not generality aware that 
these discases are contagious, or thatithey nre 
due to the p eee of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes, Microsecpie research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result of 
this discovery is thuta simple remedy has 
been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal 
deafness and hay fever are permunently 
cured in from one to three simple avplica- 
tions made at home by the patient once in 
two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is nota snuff or an 
vintment; both have been discarded by repu- 
table phy sicians as injurious. A pamphlet 
explain this new treatment is sent free on 
-eceipt of stamp to pa ustuge, by A. H. 
Dixon & Son, 337 and 3: 30 West King vatrost, 
Toronto, Canada. —(Christian Advocate. 


mocrats voted for 





Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
varefully read the above.—[fAdv. 








Consumption Cured, 

An old physician, retired from practicp, baving ld 
placed in his hands byan Bast India missionary the 
formula of a simple vege able 
wna perinanent eure of Consumption, Bron. hitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and alf threats and lung affeetions, 
asou positive ant radival cure for Nervous Deoiits 
and ali nervous comphtints, atier having tesied 118 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of eases, has 
felt It nis duty tomake it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Aetuated by this motive and a desire to rel eve 
human suffering, T willsend free of charge toabl who 
desire it this recipe, in German, Frenenh or Brgtish, 
with full dreetions for preparing and using. Sent vs 
va ail by addresping with stamp, mi ming t uae paper, W. 

Noaves 88) Pawers' Rinek Roehestor N 


remedy for the speeds ; 
1d. Lk 
Of Coughs and Colds, Influenza and 
Bronchial complaints are effected by 
| using HALES HONEY OF NORE- 
| HOUND AND TAR, a pleasant and 
efficacious remedy, which does not con- 
‘tain opium or anything whatever 
| injurious to the most delicate con- 
perce meine tee ‘stitution, yet exerts almost magical 


SCO r : 1S) | power in all affections of the Throat 
and Lungs, soothing and allaying® ir- 


- ritation and inflammation, and strength- 
ening the Tissues, thus enabling them 
to endure the changes of the season, 

‘ ; which are so severely felt at this. 
Of Pure Cod Liver OH and iene i i 4 om 
HYPOPHOSPHITES time 0 me yee: sk your druggis 
Or Dime ancl Soca. for HALE’S HONEY OF HORE- 
It is almost as palntable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulstouns. 
A Wonderful YBesh producer, 


HOUND AND TAR (full name), cera 
| r) 
Scott's Emulsion 


take no substitute. 
‘ There are poor imitations, 


a or Rar eri wrtenerterwer 


Stop that 
‘Curonic Couch Now!: 


ba if you do not if may become con. { 
Csumptive. For Consumption, Serofula, § 
ecnerul Debility and Wasting Diseases, 


SOLD PY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY, 


hh hh he 
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were net oe 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS 


Cure in one minute. 


Get the genuine, y 
exe Spe Thre ONE EU dee Per ee ee x: 8 eR wRI riers 


ae er ne ee oe net 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


| 
| 
Bv EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, | 


Four bundred and twenty pases: paper cover, Matied 
re-paid for 14 cents by the American Swendenborg 

Pome and Publishing Soviety, & Cooper Union, New 

Var 


~ B, DOBLIN & C0, 


Successors to 8, Fisher. 


HIGHEST HATS GRADE 
Ne. S32 Brondway, 


a erent arena 


~ READ THE MASTER WORKMAN. 


Leopy, lrcts.; 10 copies, 80 cts; 25 cepies, 61.75; 100 
U. pies, 66. Sent post or eure Address, 
HENRY J ODSHILLE. 
221 Gordon street, 


Allentown, Pa Pa 


Morton House, N. ¥. 
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PURE, THE FOREMOST COCOA OF EUROPE, HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
SOLUBLE, THE COMING ONE OF AMERICA, THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Delicious. Easily Digested—Made Instantly. 


C 


" Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Safe in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 


MUNN VY 


The Origind—Take no other. 
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WEAK ou 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION: 
CONSTIPATION ; 
SICK HEADACHE 
DISORDERED LIVER; 
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SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS. 


(Beeretartes of clubs are pequcstcd to send any cor 
rections in the list below, and all newly formed organ- 
izations are asked to report promptly, either te the 
Enrollment committee or The Standard, 


ARBEANBAB. 

Lrrrus Rock.—Little Rock single tux club. 
Every alternate Thursday evening, 717 Main 
st. Pres., Sol F. Clark; sec., O. D. Hemming, 
1910 Main st. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN Francisco.—California single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, St. George's 
hall, 9003¢ Market st. Library and reading 
room open from 9 a.m, to 10 p.m., $41 Market 
st. Pres., H. L. Pleace; sec., G. A. Hubbell, 
Address of all oiflvers, $41 Market st. 

SACRAMENTO.-—Single tax club of Sacra- 
mento. Every Friduy evening, Dr. Reed's 
office, 6th and K sts. Pres., Dr. Thos. B. 
Reed; sec., C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4th st. 

OaKLAND.—Single tax club No. 1 meets 
every Friday evening at St. Andrews hall, 
10563¢ Broadway. Pres, A. J. Gregg; sec., 
E. Hudkins. 

Los ANGELES.—Los Angeles single tax 
club. Pres., A.J. Gray; sec., Clarence A. 
Gray, rooms 24-25 Bryson-Bonebrake block. 

San DizGo.—San Diego single tax county 
committee. Every Monday evening, 139 10th 
st. Chairman, Geo. B. Whaley, Novelette 
book stand, 439 Fifth st. 

Buack DiAMOND.—Contra Costa county sin- 
gle tax committee. Je(f. A. Builey, sec. 

COLORADO. 

STATE.—Colorady State single tax associa- 
tion, room 14, Byers block, 15th aud Champa 
sts. Pres., A. W. Elder; sec, H. C. Niles; 
treas., Geo. Chumpion. 

DENVER.—Denver single tax association. 
Every ‘Thursday evening, room 14, Byers 
block, 15th and Champa sts. Free reading 
room open every dsy, 0 a. m. to 9 p.m. Pres,, 
G. H. Phelps: sec., F.H. Monroe 2051 Marion st. 
' PurEBLO.—Commuuweaith siugie tax club. 
First aud Fourth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
V. Reeve, Union av. Pres., D. B. V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brentlinger, Pueblo Smelting and 
Refining Co. 

GRAND J UNCTION.—Mesa county single tax 
and ballot reform club. Pres., James W. 
Bucklin; sec., Geo. Smith. 

Canyon City.—Single tax committee; sec., 
Dr. Frack P, Blake. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—Tax reform club Every 
Friday evening, room if, 102 Orange st. 
Pres., Willard D. Warren; sec., Alfred Smith, 
105 Day st. 

Menipen.—Meriden single tax club. 3 p, 
m. every Sunday, Circle hall. Pres, Wm. 
Hawthorne; sec., Wm. Williss, P. O. box 1342, 

DAKOTA. 

State.—South Dakota single tax associa- 
tion. Pres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; sec., W. E. Brokaw, box 146, Bristol. 

RarPip City.—Black Hills single tax league. 
Lust Saturday in each month, Library hull. 
Pres., Judge Levi McGee; sec, Francis H. 
Clark. 

Mapison.—Luke county single tax club. 
Chairman, Prof. E. H. Evanson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. — Washington single tax 
league; always open; regular meeting Friday 
evening, (09 F street, N. W. Pres., Paul T. 
Bowen; sec., Wm. Geddes, M. D., 1719 G st, 


FLORIDA. 
PENSACOLA.—Pensacola single tax club No. 
1. Tuesday evenings, K. of L. hall, corner of 
Zaragosa and Palafox sts Pres., J. Davis 

Wolfe; sec., James McHugh. 
Tampa.—Thomas G. Shearman single tax 
league. First Monday in each month, busi- 
ness meeting; Sundays, public speaking. 
Pres., C. I. Ainsworth; sec., John H, Me- 


Cormick. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No. 
1. Pres., J. M. Beuth; sec., J. Henley Smith, 
6? Whitehall st. 

AvGusTA.--Allgusta single tax club. Every 
Friday evening, Hussar hall. Pres, Ed. 
Flury; sec. Georrye Huines, care of Loflin & 


Meyer. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHicaGo.—Chicauvo singie tax club No, 1. 
Every Ihursday evening, club room 4, Grand 
Pacific hotel, Pres., Warren Worth Builey; 
- sec. FLOW. Irwin, 217 Ga Salle st., room 835, 

SPRINGFIELD. —Sangumon single bux cit, 
Pres., Joseph Farris; sec., James H, McCrea, 
643 Black ave. 

JACKSONVILLE.--Morpan county single tax 
club. Pres., Col. Win. Camm of Murrayville; 
sec., Chas, W. Alexander of Jacksonville. 

SpakTa.—Single tax committee. Sec., Wm 
R. Bailey. 

Quincy.—Gem City single tax club. Every 
Friday evening, Opera house building. Pres, 
Cc. F. Perry; cor, sec., Duke Schroer, 327 8, 3d. 

INDIANA. 

State.—Indiana single tux league. Pres, 
Henry Rawie, Anderson; vice-pres., L. P. 
Custer, ludiuuapolis; sec., Thos. J. Hudson, 
155 Elim st., Indianapolis, State executive 
committee, Henry Rawie, Anderson; S. W. 
Williams, Vincennes; L. OQ. Bishop, Clinton; 
Dr. C. A. Kersey, Richniond, Chas. G. Ben- 
nett, Evansville; Wm. Henry, Connersville; 
W. BE. McDermut, Kt. Wayne, T. J. Hudson, 
J. F. White, L. P. Custer, Indianapolis. 

Curnton.—Single tax club, Sunday after- 
noons, 3 o'clock, Argus office. Pres, W. V. 
Wells; sec., L. O. Bishop. 

Fort WaYnk.—Single tux club. Pres., W. 
K. McDermutt; vice pres, J. M. Schwerzgen, 
sec., Henry Cohen, 

INDIANAPOLIS. ~Indiunapolis single — tux 
league. Every Tuesday evening, § p, n., Man 
sur ball, ne. cor, Washington and Alabama 
sts. Pres., Dr, Brown; sec., L. P. Custer, 

EVANAVILLE, —Single tax assuciation. Pres, 
Kdwiu Walker; sec,, Charles G, Reunett. 

Ricuwonn,—bingle tax club. Pres. C, & 
Behncider, 105 Bouth Third st; sec, M 


Richie, 9? South A st 





BURLINGTON, —Burlington single tax club. 
Firat and third Wednesday of each month, 

3 Jefferson at. Pres, Richard Spencer: 
Gac., Wilbur Maaena, 9a ‘Hedge ave. 
alisatume sani c, Fu Bo 

0x 4; sec., d. Ba 

Couma, BLuvyn'—Couacl Biuts single tax 





club; second and fourth Sunday of each 
month, 430 p.m.; 724 Sixth st. Pres, Chas 
Yevanann: ceo. 1, Kinnehan 89 WRrnsAwer 

ALLERTON.—Tux reformelub, Every Thurs- 
day evening, Vest’s hall, Pres, A. J. Mor- 
CAN: er., D. Shirley. 

MARSHALLTOWN.—Single tax committee, 
Pres., Juines Skerry; sece., Hans Errickson. 

MASON CiTy,—Hingle tux commivtee; ist and 
3d evenings of each month at Dr. Osborne's 
oliice. Pres., J. A. Scranton; sec., J. & Mott. 

KANSAS. 

ADILENE.—Single tax club. Pres, C. W. 
Brooks; vice-pres., H. Charters; sec., A. L. 
Russel. 

Grove HiLu.—Grove Hill single tax club. 
Thursday eveuings, Grove Hill school house, 
Lincoln township, Dickman county. Pres., 
RK. Z. Butcher; sec., Audrew Reddick. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Onueans.—Louisiuna single tax club. 
Second, third und fourth Thursdays of each 
month, at 205 Canal st. Pres., John 8. Wat- 
ters, Maritime association; sec., Geo. W. Rob- 
erts, 326 Thalia st. 

MAINE, 

AUBURN.—Auburn single tax club, Satur- 
day evenings, room 3, Phoenix block, Main 
st.; reading room open every evening. Pres., 
Thos. Marsden; sec., W, E. Jackson, 122 7th st. 

Lewiston—single tax committee. Kverv 
Wednesday evening, 79 Summer st. Chair- 
man, F. D. Lvtord; sec., Joseph Walsh, 7 


Sumumer st, 
MARYLAND. 

BaLTIMORE.—Single tax league of Mary- 
land. Every Thursday evening, Druid ball, 
cor. Jay and Bultitnore sts. Pres. Wm. J. 
Ogden; sec., J. W. Jones, 31 N. Caroline st. 

Baltimore single tax society. Every Sun- 
day evening, 8p. m., at Industrial ball, 316 
W. Lombard st. Pres, J. G. Schonfarber; 
W.H. Kelly. 

Single tax association of East Baltimore. 
Pris., J. M. Ralph; sec., Chas. H. Williams, 
ol2 Myrtle av. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Boston single tax league, Wells's 
memorial hall. 
Moreland st.; sec, Edwin M. White, 27 Pem- 
berton square. 

Nepouset single tax league. Every Thurs- 
day evening, 3893g Nepouset ave., Boston. 
Sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 43 Walnut st. 

Dorchester single tax club, Every other 
Wednesday evening, Field’s building, Field's 
Corner. Pres., Ed Frost; sec., John Lavis, 
18 Leonard st. 

Roxbury single tax club. Pres., Frank W. 
Mendum; sec., Henry C. Romaine, 250 Rug- 
gies st. 

STONEHAM.—Stoncham single tax league. 
Pres., Dr. W. Symington* Brown, Stoneham. 

LyNnn.—Lynn singie tax league. Pres., C. H. 
Libbey st., 3381 Weshington st.;sec., John Mc- 
Carthy, 140 Tunson st. 

WorcCESTER. — Tenth district single tax 
ieague of Worcester. Meetings first Thurs- 
day of each month, class room, Y. M. C. A. 
buiiding, 20 Pear) st. Pres., Thomas J. Hust- 
ings; sec., Edwin K. Page, Lake View, Wor- 
cester. 

LAWRENCE. — Lawrence single tax club. 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweeney’s 
office. Pres., Col. John P. Sweeney; sec., 
John J. Donovan, city clerk’s office. 

Hypt Part.--Singie tax club. Sec, F. 8. 
Childs, 40 Charles st, 

OHANGE.—Single tax league of Orange. 
First Wednesday of each month, pres. and 
secretary’s residence. Pres., H. . Ham- 
mond; sec., Charles G. Kidder. 

NEWBURYPORT.— Merrimac assembly. Sat- 
urday evenings, 48 State st. Pres., Dennis F. 
Murphy; sec., W. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
st. 


MaLpEn.—Single tax club. Meetings fort- 
aightly at Deliberative hall, Picasant_ st. 
Pres., Geo. W. Cox, Glenwood st.; sec., Ed- 
win T. Clark, 100 Tremont st. 

MICHIGAN. ; 

Storeis.—Sturgis club of investigation. 
Every Tuesday evening, C. Jacob’s justice 
court room. Pres., Rufus Spalding; sec., 
Thomas Harding. 

SAGINAW.~—Single tax club, rooms 415 Gen- 
esee uv., East Saginaw. Pres., Edward L. 
Weggener; sec., Jas. Duffy, $03 State st.! 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Minneapolis 
league Every Tuesday evening at the West 
hotel. Pres., C. J. Buell, 402 W. Franklin av.; 
sec,, J. A. Suwyer, 309 Lumber exchange, 

South Minneapolis single tax club. Wednes- 
day evenings, at 1809 E. Lake st. Prey A. 
M. Guodrich; sec., P. F. Hammersley. 

bt. Paut.—Pres., H. C. McCurtey; sec., R. 
C. Morgan, Northern Pacitic railroad oifice. 

MISSOURI 

Str. Lours.—St. Louis single tax league. 
s. e. cor. 8th and Olive, meets every Tuesday 
evening Rooms open every evening. Pres, 
H. H.Hoffmun; sec., J.W. Steele, 2738 Gumb'e 
street. 

“Benton School of Social Science.” Sat- 
urday, 8 p. m., 6839 Waldemar ave., St. Louis, 
Pres., Dr. Henry 8S. Chase; sec,, Wm.C. Little. 

La Duk.—The Reform club of Ls Due. 
Pres., W. Stephens; sec., Jas. W1'son, 

Kansas City.—Kansas City single tax club, 
Lectures Thursday evenings at 8 o'clock and 
Sunday afternoons at 3. Headquarters, cor. 
15th st. and Grand ay.; open every week day 
until 10 o'clock p, m.; the public cordially in- 
vited. Pres., H. S. Julian, sec., J. C. Wiill- 
iuins, N. Y. Life building. 

HERMANN.—Single tax committee. Pres, 
R. H. Hasenritter; sec., Dr. H. A. Hibbard, 

High Gatk,~—Single tax league. Meetings 
on alternute Thursdays at the house of W. 
M. Kinbead, Pres., Wm. Kinkead; sec, J. W. 
Swaw. 

Oak HILi.—Single tax league. Pres, F. 
Debolt; sec, J. W. Miller. 

Rep Briip,—BSingle tax league. Pres, J. 8, 
Cahill; see., J. Krewson, Red Bird, Mo, 

NEBRASKA. 

Owana.—Omaha single tax club, Sunday 
afternoons, Gate City hall, cor. 13th and 
Douglas sts. Pres., Rufus 8S. Parker; sec., 
Cyrus F. Beckett, 411 N. 23d st. 

Wywong.—Heary sootae single tux club, 
Pres, H. C. Jaynes; sec, J, A. Hamm, 

NEW JERSEY. 
Junasy City.—Standard single 
Business meetings cvery other. 
ing at the Avenue Bouse, ‘Five 


Single tax 


iat club, 
y even: 


THE STANDARD. 


Pres... Hamlin Garland, 12 


Tuesday evening at 7.45. 
Gcower; sec., Wm. Young. 





Pres.,, KR. N. Jackson, 88 Magnolia av.; sec., 
Joseph Dana Miller, 267 Grove st. 

NEWARK.—Newuark single tax club. Pres, 
Herbert Boggs, 82 Broad st ; sec, M. G. Gulf- 
ser 48 Warren niace 

PATERSON.—Fassaic Co. single tax club. 
Pres., EK. W. Nellis; sec., John A. Craig, 192 
Hamburg ave. Meetings every Monday even 
ing at 169 Market street. 

5S. OkanGE.—S. Orange single tux club. 
Pres., EK. H. Wallace; sec.. Heury Huase. 

VINELAND.— Vineland syagle tax and ballot 
reform club. Pres., Rev. Adolph Roeder; 
sec., Win. P. Nichols, box 924. 

JANVIER.—Janvier single tax and ballot 
reform club, Alternate Thursday evenings, 
Janvier hall. Pres. W. J. Rice; sec., Sydney 
R Waich 

CAMDEN.—Camden single tax club. Pres., 
Louis M. Randall: see., Wm. M. Callingham. 

W ASHINGTON.— Washington land and tax 
club. Pres, John Morrison; sec., W. H, 
Christine. 

BaYOnnkE.—Single tax committee. Chair- 
man, Wm. R. DuBois. 

PASSAIC.—Ningle tax committee of Passaic. 
Pres., Oscar D. Woad. 


NEW YORK. 

New York.—Manhattan single tax club. 
Business meeting, first Thursday of each 
month, at 8p. m.; other Thursdays, social 
and propaganda. Club rooms, 36 Clinton 
pl.; open every day from 6 p. m. to 12 p. m. 
Pres,, Louis F. Post; sec., A. J. Steers. 

Harlem single tax club, room 3, 2347 West 
125th st. Business meeting every Tuesday, 
8.30 p.m. Whist and social evening every 
Thursday. Pres, Kugene @. Muret; sec., 
Chas. H. Mitchell. 

North New York single tax club. Every 
Tuesday atSp. m., at 2840 Sd ave. Pres, 
James R. Small; sec., Thomas F. Foy. 

BROoKLYN.—Brooklyn sinvile tax club, Club 
house, 56 Livingston st. Open every evening. 
Discussions Wednesday evenings. Business 
meetings Friday evenings. Lectures Sunday 
evenings. Pres., Peter Aitken;,cor. sec., Rob- 
ert Baker, 884 Greene av. 

The Eastern District single tax club. Each 
‘Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock, W. C. T. W. 
hall, cor. 8, Third st. and Bedford av. Pres, 
John Britton; sec., Joseph McGuinness, 215 
Ross st. 

Eighteenth ward single tax club. Mects 
every Tuesday evening, 8 p. m., at 253 Ever- 
green av. 

BuF¥F4LO.—Tax reform club. Every Wednes- 
day evening, Central labor union hall. Pres., 
8. C. Rogers; sec., H. B. Buddenburg, box 190. 

RocHESTER.—Rochester single tux union. 
Wednesday, 8 p. m.; Sunday, 3 p. m.; 80 Rey- 
nold’s Arcade. Pres., J. H. Bluntach; sec., J. 
M. Campbell, 30 Charlotte st. 

ALBANY.—Singile tax club. Tuesduy even- 
ing, 8 p. m., 68 Washington ave. Rocins open 
every evening. Pres, Alexander Gregory; 
cor. sec., James J. Mahoney, 2 Division st. 

Syracuse.—Syracuse Single tax club. 113 
Waltun street. Pres, F. A. Paul; sec., H. BR. 
Perry, 149 South Clinton st. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Single tax club. Every 
Thursday evening, 8 p. m., 226 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro; sec., F. & Arnold. 

AUBURN.—Single tax club, Mondays, 7.30 
p.m, College hall. Pres, Dan. Peacock; 
sec., H. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st. 

ELLENVILLE. —Single tax cluv of Ellenville. 
First and third Monday of each munth, Canal 
st., over EK. Bevier’s ae store. Pres., Wm. 
Lambert; sec., Benj. Hull. 

FLUSHING.—Sivgle tax club. Pres, D. C. 
Beard; sec., Fred Shefiield. 

New BricsHtTon, 8. I.—Richmond county 
single tax club. Every Monday evening, Par- 
abola hall, New Brighton. Pres. J. 8. Co- 
gan; sec., A. B. Stoddard, W. New Brighton. 

NORTHPORT.—Singile tax committee. Sec., 
J. K. Rudyard. 

OwEkGoO.—Singletaxclub. Pres., Michael J% 
Murray;sec, J. M. Wilson, 204 Front st. 

Troy.—Singie tax club. Meetiugs weekly 
at 576 River st. Pres., Henry Sterling; sec., 
B. B. Martis, 576 River st. 

CoHoES.—Single tax committee. Pres., P. 
C. Dandurant; sec., J. S&S. Crane 128 Ontario st. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Single tax committee. 
Chairman, A. P. Slade; sec., Dr. Wm. C. 
Wood, 308. Muin st. 

JAMESTOWN.—HSiugle tax club of James- 
town. Last Saturday evening of each month. 
Pres., Adam Stormer; sec., F. G. Anderson, 


3U0 Barrett st. 


Yonugus —The Jefferson club, 13 N Broad; 
way. Always open. Business meeting every 
Pres., Fielding 


OHIO. 

State.—Ohio Single tax league. State ex- 
ecutive board: Fr-s., W. F. Bien, 1638 Wilson 
av., Cleveland; vice-pres., J. G. Gulloway, 
263 Samuel st., Dayton; treas.,, Wm. Kad- 
cliffe, Youngstown; sec., Edw. L. Hyneman, 
room 3, 3484§ 8S. High st., Columbus, 

CLEVELAND.—Cieveland singie tax club. 
Every Wednesday evening, 8 p. m., 144 On- 
tario st., room 16. Pres, Tom L. Johnson; 
sec., C. H. Nau, room 25, Standard block. 

CINCINNATL—Cincinnati single tax club. 
Every Sunday afternoon, Club room, Brad- 
ford’s block, n.w. cor. tith and Vine sts. Pres, 
James Semple, 478 Ceutral av.; sec., Alfred 
H. Henderson, 23 Clark st. 

CoLuMBuUS.—Central single tax club. Sec., 
Edw. L. Hyneman, 3483¢ 8S. High st. 

Columbus single tax club. Meets Sunday 
at 3.30 pom. Pres., H. S Swank, 51 Clinton 
building; coe Hullinger. 


Tirrin—Single tax committee. NSec., Dr. 
H. FP. Barnes. 
HaMILTON.—Hamilton single tax club, 


Every Saturday evening at 314 High st. 
Pres,, Howard Rich; sec,, Ambrose Strang, 
742 EB. Daytonst 
GaLIon.—Galion single tax club. Every 
Monduy evening, residence of P. J, Baay, 143 
S. Union st, Pres., P. J. Suay; sec., Muud KE. 
Fres., 


Snuy. 
Dayton.—Free land club, John 
Birch; Sec,, W. W. Kile, 108 E. 5th st. 
Axnon.—Akron single tus club Pres, Jno, 
McBride; sec., Baum Rodgers. ae 
MiawisnunG,—Lunod and labor association 
aa ar nnlsueg Pres, C, F, Beall; sec., J.T. 
als, 


ManavizlD.—Mansfield single tax club. 
a ax, RY J. Briater; seo., W. J. Huggins, 








ToLEpO.—Kingle tax club No. 1 meets at 


112 Summit st. every Sunday at 10 a mom 
Prea A R Wrenn eenr., J P Travere 

Youncstown.—Every Thursday evening, 
Ivorites ball. Pres., Billy Radclitfe; sec., 

C. Hughes, 68. Market st. 

GANESVILLE.—Central single tax  elub, 
Pres., W. H. Loughead: see, Wu. Quigley. 

OREGON. 

PorTLAND.—~Portluud ballot reform and 
sinyle tux club. 2d and 4th Thursdays of 
each mouth, Grand Army ball. Pres, R. A. 
Thompson; see, 8 B. Riggren, 48 Sturk st. 

PHNNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Singie tux society of Phil- 
udelphia, Kvery Thursday, 8 p.m. 94 Wal: 
nutst. Cor. sec., A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chest~- 
nut st. 

Southwark tax reform club. Pres., John 
Cosgrove; sec., H. Valet, 512 Dunn st. 

Kensington single tax ciub Mvery Tues- 
dav evening, 8 om., 8081 FReankford ave, 
Philadelpina. Pres, James Wright; sec., Jno, 
Moore. 2188S EK. Huutingrdon st. 

PITTSBURG. —Pittsbury single tax club, Ist, 
3d and Sth Sundays at 2:50 p.m., 102 Fourth 
av. Pres, Edmund Yardley; sec, Mark F. 
Roberts, 140 24th st.. & 8 

BrapD¥ForD.—Single tax club, St. James 

luce. Open every evening. Meetings 

ednesday evening and Sunday afternoon 
ats p.m. Pres, Poil. D. Tunpney; sec, IC 
De Forist. 

Reaping.—Reading single tax society 
Monday evenings, 40259 Penno st. Pres., C. 8 
Prizer; cor. sec., Grant Nagle, 208 % Third st 

Enig.—Erie tux refurm league. Pres, W 
G. M.-Kean: sec., J. LL Babeock. 

EDWARDSVILLE.—JefYerson  builot reform 
and single tax club. First Friday of each 
month. Pres., J. J. Smythe, M. D.; sec., J 
P. Hammond. 

LEBANON.—Lebanon single tax and lane 
club. Pres., Adum Behbny; sec., J. G. Zimmer 
man, 111 N. Fourteenth st. 

SCRANTON.—Henry George single tax clvb, 
Ist aud 3d Friday evenings ef each mouth, | 
Noake’s hall, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruc¢ 
st. Pres... Duncan Wright; sec., Arthur Mo 
Gee, 914 Capouse ave. 

SHENANDOAH.—Ninyle tax club, Sundaym. 
3p.m., 415 W. Coai st Pres., Meeris Marsh: 
sev, Thomas G. Potts. 

Uprer LEHIGH.—Singie tax committee. 
Pres., J. B. Carr: sec., George McWee. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Henry George club, Meets 
every Monday evening for public discussion. 
Pres. A. J. Moxbain; sec., Richurd Eyre. 

POTTSTOWN.—Ningle tax club. Meetings 1st 
aud 3d Fridvy evenings each month in Weitz. 
enkorn’s hail. Pres., D, L. Haws; sec., H H 
Jvhoson, 530 Waluut st. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE.—Singie tux ussociation oa, 
Rhode Isiund. Alternate Friday evenings 
room 22, Slade building, cor. Washington ané. 
Eddy sts Pres., Dr. Wim. Barker; sec., Gee 
D. Liddell, 145 Transit st. 

PAWTUCKET. —Ninule tux association. Ev’ 
Wednesday evening, Muin st Pros, Ke 
ward Barker; sec., Edgar Farnell, 230 Min 
eral Spring ave. 

TENNESSEK. 

MEMPHIA.—Memphis single tax ussociatiog 
Suadays, 4.30 p. m., Luebrman’s hotel. Pres. 
Dr. T. J. Crofford; sec, M. H. McDowell 
care of Townsend, Cowie & Co. 

TEXAS. 

Statze.—Texas tax reform association 
Pres., H. F. Riug, Houston; sev., J. B. Coch 
ran. 

EL Paso.—El Paso tariff reform club. 1st 
and 3d Saturdaysolf each munth, county court 
rouul, Court house. Pres, G@. HK, Hubbard, 
sec., A. W. Thomas. 

HousTon.—Siuple tax committee. Pres 
H. F. Ring; sec., KE. W. Brown, cure of Ger 
miunia house. 

San ANTONIO.—Single tax club. Meets first 
and third Thursduy in cach mouub, Pres.,G@eo 
Marks; sec., Theo. Kutnzmann, 11 Crockett st 

VIRGINA, 

RicumMonp.—Siupie tax club No. 1. Cor. 
Broad and od sts., Sunday atternvons. Fres., 
Jas. D. Vin Aruuuwy, sec, dohu T. Chappell, 
StH N. 22d st. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSRURGH.—Singie tax jeague. Kver 
Saturday night, 500 Murket st. Pres., W. H 
Curry; sec., W. Fo Thaver. 

CANADA. 

Toronto, ONti—sinvle tax club. Pres., 
Wu. dco ty sec., A, C. Stauner, 1168 Queer 
SL., West. 
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HANDY BINDERS 


FOR 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Binders, made espeelully for Sing 
THE BTANDARD, are now ready, 
Price 79 cents vo any aduress, 
Address THE BTANDARD, 
12 Union Byuure, New York City 
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eo crane 


en nag Hite tate Aenea 


VOLUME SIX OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 

A liuiited number of buriel voles of GE BRAN J 
ARDin heavy boards wre olfered for sade ak the fale 
luwing periees: ; 
Vol. b...... sited Aan ale areas whee Meee halee Madr Ono s Silo OU 

Wanuary 6 tu duly 2, best.) ; 

Woe had entirely run out of suine of the issues of Vok 
1, ttl With) considerable: Gaticuity: lage replaced 
them, Wenow tave reudy fuut volumes, far side ae 


the abeve price, : 

Vol. U... ap meen hie e axe idea eee OO 
(uly 9 lo Devenir oY, 1897,) ; f 

Wale, PUP RUM DV cece ccrceereeeerers er MT OY 

Ghanuary 7 ly December 29, 188, Bound together, 

Wal Vir seseesecieties Senos eee peoeee DB OY 
(January 5 Lod une 24, lobd,) 

Vol. Vi......- Wi ue Vinipelgn de culos outs quitaricent ve avers | 


(July § ty December 2s L8kb--now ready) 





(Hapressage extra) 
THE STANDARD, 
1% Clufan Square, New Vark 


Address 
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~ PEARS soap: 
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-BurroucuHs, WeLLcomeE & Co. 





R.W.& Co.'s Offices and Warehouces, 
Occupying Suveu Viours in all, 


. WW. & Cow mannfacture only NEw and Im. 
PPOVED forms of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, and are the sole makers of the only Original and 

_Genuine TABLOIDS of Compressed Drugs, as prescribed 
by the Medical Profession throughout the world, and 
as supplied to H. M. SraNtiy aud other great Ex- 
plovers and Travelers (ude published reports.) 


B.OW. & Co. maze Specialty of PALATABLE and ® 


Porranie Drugs and Ontfits for Ships, Exploring Ex- 
peditions, Missionaries, Planters, Mining Compantes, 
Caravans, etc.) 


Inn porte rs, 


Exporters, 


Manufacturing Chemists 


ANDO 


AMERICAN MERCHANTS, 
SNOW . HILL BUILDINGS, 


LONDON, E. C. 






B. W. & CO.’S CONGO MEDICINE CHEST, 
as supplied te Stanley and others. Fitted with Tas- 
Lops of compressed Drugs. Less than one-tenth 
the bulk of ordinary Medicines. 
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4 NEW METHOD OF TREATING | THE GREATEST ADV ANCE 


DISEASE, | 
Hospital Remedies, 

What are they! There isa new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in the 
collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and bring- 
ing them within the reach of all. For instance 
the treatment pursued by special physicians 
who treat indigestion, stomach and liver 
troubles only, was obtuined and prepared. 
The treatment of otber physicians, ce:ebrated 
for curibg catarrh was procured, and so on 
till these incumpurable cures now include 
disease of the lungs, kidneys, female weak- 
ness, rheumatisin aod nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘tone remedy for one 
disease” must apveal to the cummon sense of 
allsufferers, inuny of whom have experienced 
the ill effects, and thoroughly realize the 
absurdity of the claims of Patent Medicines 
which are gusranteed to cure every ili out of 
a single bottle, and the use of which, as 
Statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs 
than alcohol. <A circular describing these 
new remedies is sent free on receipt of stamp 
to pay postage by Hospital Remedy Com- 
pany Toronto, Canada. sole proprieters.— 
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“Ws your Watch worth A Dollar? 


Then protect it from picke 
pockets by gelling an 


ANTI-PICKPOCKET 
SWIVEL iene, 


ON _ HAND. 
IN ORDER. 


Maiied postpaid 
on receipt of 

A i | price 
You Want full particulars about the best watcher 
made, our Keystone Ditet-Proot aud our inede of 
selling themat w§o Wea We suarantee you abso. 
lutely asunst toss, Exclusive territory civet to 
Active Agents, Prices, S710 mi. Our 
Bpeclal Sask Watelois the best watch made tor Hail. 
road uac, We guarantees cur prices to be the very 
lowest at which any watehes of equal quality ean be 
sold, and we protect oie customers fully. We reter 

teany cotumerece agency, 

We fave selling avents im every large city, We 
wan MMEVCTONG Waren ets atance to 

O08 Walunt st, Phliaisiph ot 
Perr ete i ne retin F Binet GEIS, mocha eee ne Cele ek Gs heaton oo ew ni 
isos Letieds for Catarrh is the 
Best, Rasiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


@ 









Bold by druggists or sent by mal. 
6 «= T. Bazectice, Wasrer: Pa 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PAID UP AND CASH VALUES GUARAN- 
TEED 


by the 


PERFECTED MASSACHUSETTS [NSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1887. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
eof Pittsfield, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1831. 


GEO. W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


For New York and New Jersey. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


271 BROADWAY, 


Cerner of Chamber St. 
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We Feral at the lowent 65 FREE 
Molesale surtary prices, and AN WHEEL (CHalks 
Rip goods to be paid for on TO WIRE, 
plivery. Send stamp for m, SUFCIAL PREE 
cate re wt aouuts aegiren Z Sete ac 
RECRUIT 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 
The Books are handsomely bound in 


| heavy ‘“illigator” paper, and are sold at 


prices regulated by the number of blanks 
vach contains, as follows: 


Twelve subucriprious, «© » © 2 « © 2 oe 
Vhirevove ecubucripsiana. « »« © « « 


THE STANDARD, 12 UNION SQUARE. 


Printing cope 
bewspaper 
a Everytiig 3. prised pat aad Bend 3 
stamp Do Cutelogue Gt -ecesses, LYpe, paper, cards 
'te., tO factory, 

KELSEY © CO. Meriden, Cann. 
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Do it yourself, 
Card press §8, 
Circular press 
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Vol. VII, No. 12 


ti SNe met 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


NO. 12 UNION SQUARE. 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY. PROPERTY IN LAND. 


An inguiry into the cause of industrial depression | 4 Passage-at-Arms Between the Duke of Argyll and 
and of tucrease of want with increase of wealth, The Henry George, 


remedy. Ti pages. Paper covers, 15 cents, 
By HENRY GEORGE, 1 eee BOE ener aes ake 


512 pages. Cloth, $1.5". Paper covers, 4 certs. Half 
calf or balf morocco, $3.00. 








nS 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German), 
« Translation of C. D. F. Gutschow, 
480 pages. Paper covers, 35 cents, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By HENRY GEORGE 


$42 pages. Cloth, 91.0. Papercovers, 33 cents, Half 
calf or half morocco, $2.50. 





PROGRES ET PAUVRETE, 


(Progress and Poverty in French), 
Translation of P, L. LeMonnier, 
342 pages. Paper covers, 62,75. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An examination of the tariff? question with especial 
Pjard 0 vue inleTests +0 laber, 


Ly ERENKY GEORGE, 
Cloth, 81.50. Pauper covers, 3 cents. Half calf or 
half morocco, $3... 





PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? in French), 
Tran-latton of Louis Vossion. 
436 pages. Fuper covers, $2.75. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What it javolves and how alcne It can be settled. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 
Paper covers, 3) cents, 


ee 


PROGRESSO E FPOVERTA. 


(Progress and Poverty in Italian), 
Trauslation of Ludovico Euse bio, 
352 pages. Paper covers, §2 5U, 


SETS OF THREE.---PROGRESS AND POVERTY, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, PROTECTION OR 
FREE TRADE? BOUND ALIKE, iN HALF CALF OR HALF MOROCCO, $7.50. 


ECONOMIC WORKS. 


By way of answering inquiries constantly received, we append a list of some 
economic and social works of various kinds, with prices, at which they will be for- 
warded post paid. Any work not mentioned procurable in New York will be sent on 
receipt of publisher's price. 

ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON,—THE 


at ry of his life, Toid by bis cuildreo. 4 vols, 
Ctutb, B12 Ww, 


Si pages. 





HE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM 
as eaibodied on ithe legisiaiion of various coun. 
tries. By J. H. WIGMORE Cloth, 61.0. 








SSAY™S ON POLITICAL 
Ky FREDERICK BAStlal. 


ECONONY.— 
Imo, cioth, $1.25. TRADE 


TNHE HISTORY OF THE FREE 
M IN tNGLAND—By AUGUSILUS 


OVc MENS 








MUNGREDIEN, 16m0, cloth, W cts, 
QOrlisMs OF PROTECTION. — WITH 
a reface by Horace White. By FREDEKICK 
BASTIAT, 12mo, clock, 61.00, IDOSTULATES OF ENGLISH POLITI- 


CAL ECUNUMY.—By WALTEK BAUVEROT, Cloth 


pi.00, 
Hyrery OF POLITICAL ECONOMY ~omame 
IN EBUKOPER—By JERUME ADOLPHe BLAN- 
QWUL. Bvo, cloth, 63.00, N INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND 
—_— CAUsks OF THE WE;.Liddt Or NATIONS —By 
ra 7 _ | aDAM bMIiH, Edited by Theobold mogers, §1.3. 
KH TARIFKK HISTORY OF THE _—_— 


UNITED STATEB.—Centaiun g “Protection to 


young Industries,” and ‘“‘The History of the kresen\ TORK AND WAGES.—BY THOS. BRASSEY. 
Tarif, 180-183."" By F, W. TAU 5alG. 8vu, cloth, $1.25 | Vj lomo, cloth, $1.00. : Boe 





Any of the above Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
HENRY GEORGE & CO. 


12 Untow Square, New York Clev. | 





THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


A Set of Tracts (Exclusive of Books)'rem Nos. 1 to 34 will be Sent lor 35c. The Price 
will Increase with the Addition of New Tracts. 





Cents, 
1, A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louis F, Post. 8 pagese......ceeee- ie. eke -wia' a's aheuecciasw'a eaetera ye avs davee Gceenaie lores oes ‘ 
2 Australian system Louis FL Punt 4 pagese. ccc cece ce cee cee seeeeeeerrecseneses Kates ocarg sare Su Gareiatrerees siain'e kuainldse's . 4 
B& Fist Principles, Henry George, A paces ccc cece twee cece reece ee nen veneree eae dvacsteaae aeehaes veewne Tees y-} 
4, The Hight to the Use of the kar a. Herbert Spencer, A igeseccccccceseeceeeees Ssdilellana leisesaew Bibioleovaseress eae8 048% 2 
6 Farmers apd the single Tax. Thomas G. Shear. SPuges. ccccccccscccccncctercereareetessetseeeereesesvsce & 
6 ‘he Canons of Jaxation., Henry George, 4 pugern.cccccccececccencacere ETE CERT Te ee eT TET Oe TT te > 
7 A Lawyers Reply to Criticisms, sumuel &. Clark. 16 puges...ccececececcrccereceeseevens Bialwia 4 cieta oie 0.5 Ssore-inie bale 4 
& Back tothe Land, Uishup Nulty. [6 PaBes. cc. cece cece eccecc ncn ens eee seeeerreenwesteaeee isgre\a ela iarereie Weis. ales wiaceteve 7 
9 The Si gle Tax, Thetnits G. SF CAPMLG. BS PAROS. cee cece sewer cence ee nee tesa eee ee tee eee eM eee een e ene anne benees 5 
10. The! American Faurme:., Henry Geo. Se, A pPUses. ccc ccccnccccaccer cee c ee ae renee seer ear teeneseesereeenetensssvece - % 
ll, Unemjloved Labor, Henry tieorse. 4 pages. ...... eee bias 70.9 dies ie:d ied eW Wdio'el sis dre'0se o-a,6-aie's aioc0-6 aiaysie ae ee saiere aie Paved a bitie's “ 
12, ‘the Ca-e Plhaiply Stated, HB. Rl. BE Bes. ccc cc cece cece nec ete anette eee ee testa ene seen ase n eters nterseneene . 








14 Socks} Problemi~, 242 pagen, 1 1G, VDD ccc. concer erences sn sn rename rene arsseeres ser seeeet seven erensesen snes enane 
14, Ovjec.ions tu the Land Jax. Thomas G Sucarmian, 4 Pubes... cc ecceecseceeee coeterteeee cesses arnnees 

15 Land Taxation. A Conversation Between David Dudley Field and Heury 
16H: wtolocrease Protits., Acde Steers, BPAMOSe.ccceccsccceccceccessevevece 


lj. ‘the New Political economy. F.G. Brown, 4 pages. 





1k, Thy Kingdom Come, Henry George. Apages....ceccecceseeeees ais 'e'eie era's 

2 The bunctis sof Guvernment. Hen'y Geurve, § payess.... ccccccecccccceceectecccecsese 

20, The Mevace of Piuteeracy, Tho ras G. shearmam sages sc ccccceseee 4 5e 0! bwarereieieiak toe oe r 
2:. Tenement House Moiality. J.O0.8. Huntiugtun. 4 pages...... dese: vier siatatelen a eice's a'ad sce € eige hemes sales si¥-c:6 tie csccee, O 
22, 55, 24, out of print. 4 

2 Vaxing Land Values. Henry George, 8 pages. .......  secccccecescecsecccceeee weodede snes ecsasebeeseeeekeevetee, oo 
26 Henry George’s Mistakes, Thomas G, Shearman. 8 pages......... didisaieaie'sie ees lela we ieerae e Wawa dig eels Posies a } 
7%. The Demccratic Friveiple He ry Georve, 8 DUBE... cc ccecetee ee eceerecees a Go eW ed s.ciele'eisje-e-6< Oucee Sleeve. Or 

£3, Progress ad Poverty, Houry Geerge 512 pages..cccccceesccescees © Nie eye de ead g. ee asialbs'ssere'ts 000 eaee ile vaaaes .- Be 
29. Tue New Ballot System. Li uis Fo Post. 4 pages.........0, a ieee PUNTER CREEL eRe ee ee eer re rey 8 
34 Prop rtyian Land. Heury George. Ti pages..... Sis a.secsiaiviasce ib s'eeicereeeve Ae peaiwasa Sine aes kaise le ae neees voncceccoce Mod 
BL Phe Cat. GPa S..cce cccseccccaccccvevecsenssvece Sosisreielevs Sieiee'suiee’ Waa’ ies bie e-sibinia 'e-o/aiasase sce va’ a iovaea:atabiereia’ea oie ai 8 v6 siecaté 

82, TheSi:geds.in a Nutshell. 2puges.......... sinlaisiate wie nald coos Peeled eeb ee veces peienesaes Ghedeeseeseewaaswwie’ eos | 
33. The Guspel aud the Peopl+ Bishop Huntington, 4 pages,............- Saas dade basa de leew a ceeee Re aeaeeedendecs o DB 
34. Biugie jax slatorm, by Herry George. ¢ pages ............ Seb pe bevei dae Soedene decades levee Med eawiede see bie ween 


Prices of Single Tux Library: Two-puge tiacts—1 copy, Lent; 40 copies, 10 cents; IW copies, 10 
eepts; 1,00u copies, $1.50, 

Four pige tracts—! copy, 2cents; W@ copies, 10 cents; 100 copics, 40 cents; 1,007 cuples, $3, 

Kight-page tracts—] copy, dcents; i0 copies, 10 cent-; 100 copies, 80 ceats; 100) Copies, Bd. 

Sixte-t puge trects—lLcopy, scents; 5 copies, cents; lv copies, B10; 1,U00 copies, g12, 


No extra cLurge by muil, TARIFF TRACTS 
s 
A Set of Tariff’ Tracin will be sent te any address for 10c.. 
5c. Pretectionss a Universal Need. Henry George, 4 pages, 
6) The Tarif Questiun, Heory George. 4 nages. cere 
64 American Protection aad Hritisu cree (rade, Heory George. 4 pages TE act 
69. rro'eetion and Wages, Heury Geo ge, 8 pies, 
70, The Common sense of the TarilY Que-tion. Thomas G@, Shearman, § pages, 
72 Protection the Friend of Labor? ‘Thomas G. Shearman, § pages, 
T A Sheet fard? Bisturyv, Thomas G. Shearman. 2 pases, 
76, Plain Talk to Proteciionists. Thome G@ Shearman 4 pages, 
Vi. Av address to Workingmen on the Tari Question, Hency George, 74 pages, 


The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Li- Taxing Land Values. Henry Seorge. 4 
brary” are stillin etock: o. It ta ths Law of Christ. Rev. ty q Opener 


Berry, li, ¢ ea, 
6, Settler's Nightmare. Louis F. Post. 4 pages. Bailore’ Harber. Ww. - Croastale, 
1G, aire rei earance, Lewis Freeland, w Pp: wens —. 1 pages, 


1% Ballots’ Boug. is pages and the Randall Farm. eer SWEDISH TR ACTS. : 
14 The Collegiate Churct: and Shoemaser’s Field, W. ainly 6ta _¥. Ring, 5 pages, 
Croaiale. 12 pages me Address 


4 2. pages. & Shan VAY, 
1% it is the Law of Christ. Rev.s.ts.Spencer, épp. 12 Union square, New York City, 
21. Christianitv and Poverty. Father duntingtop ¢ pp. 
am—Jts Truth and ita Error, (eurge, ¢pp. 


| 

&. bd Willis It.” ienry George. 3 eu, | mans 

tt How Jont's Farner Baw tbe igus. Wa Woate 2p | ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 
| 


ners, Rev, Joby W, 
ramer, 4 Ct, During the late campaign quantities of our best 
7L ay cpuyetee women and My Grocery Man. William | tracts were assorted for special work, and many of 


Juige Frank T, Reid. 2 pages. some of a more recent date onV pau 
84. Jeffervon and Hamilton, Chnuncey ¥, Black. § pp. | at alow price, oy eh _— 
ae 


Pacbages may be had at 0c. and $1.00, 
THE §TANDARD, 
12 Uniou Square, 
NEW VOuK 
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GERMAN TRACTS. 


4 First Principles. Henr 
a Hocis ism—te J 


Address 
te Truth and Its Error. Beary George. 
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